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A DREAM, 





BY ASHLEY THORPE, 





I have a dream—one only dream— 
*Tis ever of the sea — 

And in an open shallow boat 
I sail alone with thee, 


And in the gloom thou'rt lost to me, 
And blindly do I grope— 

With nameless terrors on each hand 
I darkly, vainly cope, 


And then I find thee, love, again, 
And light, aliving beam, 
Enfolds us with its golden glow. 
| wake—and ‘tis a dream! 
a 


A Desperate Deed. 


BY THB AUTHOR OF ‘A PIBOE OF PATOH 
WORK,”’ “SOMEBODY'S DAUGHTSER,’’ 
‘‘,~  MIDSUMMBRB FOLLY,’’ 
“WEDDED HANDS,”’ 
mTO., BTO, 








OHAPTER LXX, 


fP\HERE it was! 
[ Tney were warm and exhiiarated 


from walking when they reached it. 

Fair and imposing, if deserted, in day- 
time, it became at night a place of gloom, 
of loneliness, of indescribably grotesque 
and mysterious influence, 

Against the woody background, against 
the blue-and-siiver flooded sky, gaunt and 
gloomy it rose, 

Had it ever been used as a place of dwell- 
ing? 

Did brave men mee and drink within 
those walla? 

Did lovely ladies tread beneath those 
massive and majestic arches? 

The gay voices grew hushed as they ap- 
proached, 

“Come!” urged the Karl, 

They went forward. 

As they were about to enter, my lady 
drew back with a shudder, 

‘It is so dark!’’ she cried. 

‘‘Here—yes,’”’ assented the Earl. ‘Part 
of the wali has crumbied down, though 
from above the first fight, There will be 
light there. And from the top the view is 
magnificent!’ 

This was encouragement, 

They went in. 

With a whirr of wings, a rush, living 
things flew past them. A touch, detestably 
soft, thick, struck the velvet of my lady’s 
cheek, 

So intensely nervous, high strung sbe 
was to-night, 

Again she recoiled with a wild cry. 

Had dead fingers brushed her face? 

“Only @ bat, Lady Silverdale,” deciared 
the well-modalated voice of the marquis. 

He offered his arm to Lady Iva. 

He was beginning to consider the ed- 
visability of prolonging his stay in Sassex, 

Gad! the people were delightfui! 

And this sweet and stately maiden hidden 
in her father’s princely home, as was Fair 
Rosamond in her bower; surely the sleep- 
ing beauty of the laureate was not more 
lovely, more lofty, more altogether win- 
some and imperious than she! 

All the young people indeed enjoyed the 
nocturnal visit, the glamour of the moon- 
light, the brisk walk, the solemnity of the 

place, the occasional cry and whirl of night 
birds, and, when a fugitive breeze came 
wandering that way, the creeping rustie of 
the ivy leaves covering the ruined tower, 
More than all, perbaps, the thrilling end 
delightful sense of warm human compan- 

ynship. 

Across the huge apartment of the lowe 
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Hoor, evidently a banquetting hal! in some 
far-off day, they picked their steps, 

Then up the long, winding, irregular 
stair, bere broken, there hbalf-blocked 
with crumbling stone, to the landing 
above, 

Here, as his lordship bad said, was light 
—a yawning, jagged gap in the wall, 
through which the white radiance poured 
in a palid stream, and barring which a tew 
tralis of ivy swung in the riotous and fitful 
breeze. 

“How perfectly heevenly!’’ murmured 
Christie to Nora, 

But the demure damsel shook her head 
dissentingly. 

“A great big, cold room, with a pile of 
failen stone blocking off one corner, in 
which may lurk goodness knows how 
mauy ghosts, who, like Mr. Aldrich’s, 
may not know their names because they 
‘only died last night.’ It may be your 
idea of Heaven; it isn’t mine,’”’ 

“Oh, come now?!’ protested Randolph, 
seeking his eyeglass, with a vague hope 
that it might imbae him with mental bril- 
liancy. ‘You ahe too hahd on a fellab, 
don’t you know. I meant the companion- 
ship, the——”’ 

“Ob, you did?” in dismay, “Why, your 
taste is actually morbid! Owls and bats and 
all kinds of horrid things—ugh!”’ 

Rudoiph groaned. How preposterous 
she made him appear—him, Rudolph 
Christie! 

“My deab Miss Dailas,!I refehed to the 
delight of youah society,’’ 

The Rubens batted head of Miss Dallas 
bowed appreciatively. 

“Ob, thank you.”’ 

Emboldened by ber gratitude, the slave 
of the glass—the eyeglass—preseed a little 
the grey-gloved hand upon bis arm, 

She was very charming, and ovidently 
impressed by kim—quite badly hit, in 
fact! 

And he? Well, a fellow might do a gooa 
deal worse, 

So he brought his auburn mustache— 
raddiest auburn it was—close to her ear, 

“Oh don’t say that; I’m really in eab- 
nest I think that you ahe a—a mos unaos1- 
ual gibl—tbheah!’’ 

“Nol’’ in intensest astonishment. “You 
flatter me too much. But I can safely re- 
turn the compliment. I never saw, or im- 
agined even, a man like you.” 

Radolph wished he could get around 
and pat himself on the back. 

She had joined the army of bis hopeless 
worshippers. 

Hopeless? Why that? Why should he 
not take possession of this fascinating bit of 
femininity? Fetching? Ob, most awfully 
so, by Jove! 

He pressed the plump fingers a trifle 
more tenderly. 

‘aw!’ inthe murmurons tones be con- 
eidered irresistible, ‘Then may I not hope 
that you will bonah me by a promise of 
this faih band ——’’ 

But Mies Dallas withdrew suddenly the 
article of petition. 

“Thank you again, 80 very much, Butt, 
es Artemus Ward so sweetly sald ‘It can- 
not was!”’ 

‘Miss Daliael’’ 

They were alone now; the others had 
gone on upward to the fiat tower roof, 

‘Mr, Christie!” 

“Am I to considab——”’ 

“That I must decline the burden of an 
honor unto which! was not born?’ Yes.” 

And striving to bush the laughter which 
would bubble to her lips, abe ran lightly ap 
the twisting stair and joined the others. 

Rudolpb stared blankly after her, 

He, for the moment, as people will in the 
periods of life forget that which had iately 
been to them most prized and cherished— 








he forgot bis 6yegiass. 
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And he uttered one emphatic word: 
“Oonfusion!”’ 





OHAPTER LXXI. 
Upon the tower top the party stood in 
the silence of absolute awe, 

How far they could sce in the moonlight! 
And what a wonderful world was this 
wich unrolled a page of its beauty at their 
feet! 

The dense dark billowing away to the 
right. Tothe left the winding ways, the 
statued, fountained gardens, the shrubber- 
jes of Rosedeane. 

Beyond these the castle itsel/, turretted, 
battlemented, rising royally aloft, every 
buttress, every cupola, every pinnacie, dis. 
tinct In the moonlight—a home of pride, of 
magnificence. 

And before them, stars in the biueness, 
the lights of Rothlyn gleamed, 

The bolder of the group went close to the 
edge, looked down. 

How near the sky seemed! How very 
far below the avenue alung which they had 
come! 

A great height! They drew back, feeling 
nervous and dizsy, 

My lady could not be urged to glance 
over. 

“You ought to feel prisoned like a prin- 
cess, Lady Iva, living amid such romantic 
surroundings,’’ said the Marquis, 

Tull and graceful she stood beside him. 
A wrap of silk-lined swansdown was cast 
over the golden head, the straight, young 
shoulders, 

One bare hand, ‘‘warm, delicate, dim- 
pled,’ held the soft folds lightly together 
at her throat. 

And ber companion thought that the 
‘“passionless, pale, cold face,” cut with 
cameo purity against the biue night shy, 
was the moat perfect, the proudest, he had 
ever seen. 

“I am not prisoned thougb,”’ she answer- 
ed. 

‘You have travelled on the Continent, [ 
belleve?”’ 

“A little—yes,’’ 

“And lived in London?”’ 

“Of London I know almost nothing. i 
wasto have gone up this spring, to bave 
been presented at the May Drawing-Koom, 
But now—”’ 

She broke off expressively, 

“This unfortunate affair of Damyn’s 
murder pravents your doing #0. How an- 
fortunate! The accused is a friend of your 
fathers?” 

““Yes—of ours!” 

A pang went through her heart, 

How was she proving ber friendship of 
late? By alternate condemnation, ¢xonere- 
tion! 

“If the man is innocent——’’ began the 
Marquis, 

“It,” turning to flash on him the Indig- 
nation, the anger of eyes brilliant as pur- 
ple diamonds fa the moonlight—‘there ts 
no if! He ia innocent!’’ 

The Marquis of Lampuryfair bowed ap- 
ologetically. 

“1 ask your pardon!” 

But he drew a breath of comprehension, 
Did the land indeed lie in that direction? 
The discovery was something of a blow, 
But—patience! 

Too others were descending the atalrway, 
They followed them. 

On the floor below they lingered to in- 
spect the curious port holes, 

Between the Earl and Iva’s companion 
an animated discussion as tw the methods 
of warfare, ancient and modern, sprang 
up. 

"The countess slipped away from them, 
stood jeaning by the great vent in the wall, 
gezing out. 


Lione! bad a friend. He was bound to 
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How would he be with ber if Lhe succeed- 
ed? 

And yet in ber heart the hated to think of 
that dauntiess boy in prison. 

The ignomity of it! 

Long she stood there, half in the shadow 
of the wall, thinking, a dreary pain in ov- 
ery thought. 

Suddenly the desiation, the silence, 
seemed to become to ber positively trang!- 
ble, 

Sheturned, They had all gone, They 
bad failed to see her where she stood— had 
forgo ten ber, 

She was alone at midnight in Ivy Tower. 
Her breath came quickly; all around she 
shot lightning glances, 

A thc usand terrifying imaginings took 
pOssesaion of ber, 

Should she behold here that face Like, so 
like ber own—the face she bad seen nailed 
down under a oc flid:lid? 

Those wavering suadows brought to mind 

‘*Vast forms that move fantastically 
To a discordant melody.”’ 

From behing yon barricading pile of rook 
might not “a hideous throng rush out?’’ 

“Ab” 

A low cry escaped her. 

Something bad moved over ti:ere! Some- 
thing—someone was climbing over the 
wall-like ledge! 

She could move neither hand nor foot, 

Through the checkered shine and suadow 
the figure swiftly came—oonfronted her! 





OHAPTER LXXIJ. 

“A N-NIGHT |-like this a-always makes 
me remember some v-ver-verses | w-wrote 
once,”’ 

They were out of the darksome tower 
now hastening up the avenue, 

“Head him off, some onel’” oried the 
author from London, 

But Bariston persisted, 

‘It be-began this way: 

‘¢'B brooding is night and «-aweet; 
The f-fowers n-nod in a d-dream; 
The m-moon that climbs yon steep 
Is j-jastt os f-tair as o-cream!’ ’’ 

A painful silenoe, 

Then hysterical, subdued, half-explosive 
sounds, 

The poor, littie poet! But to bis aasiatance 
ald came from an unexpected quarter. 

‘1 {ike that,’’? Mra, Vere,lumbering along 
among them, spoke suddenly, ‘The laat 
line is especially good. It is so appetiaing, 
I was always fond of whipped cream with 
just a little sugar and » spoontul of sherry 
or rose-water, I admire your poetry, Mr. 
Bariston,’’ 


There wasa buret of irrepressible laugh- 


ter trom the others, 

“Thanks! signed the poet, who had 
found at last one sppreciative leart. 
“Thanks!” 

But his voice sounded as though it had 
come from bis boota, 

Those in the rear supposed she was ahead 
with the Earl and Mra. Trendworth, They 
in turn presumed she was behind with the 
rector or Lady Iva. 

“Oh, tor a song!’’ cried the Marquis, 

‘*You,"’ seconded Nora Dallas, eager! y 
‘ging, Iva!’ 

‘*Do favor ua!’’ urged the rector, 

‘Be generous!”’ implored her escort, 

“No—no, nu!” 

Nhe shrank at the suggestion. Sing! and 
her heart so sud. 4 

While be lay in his lonely cell—and she 
wasat times such acrucl judge, so fal! of 


soorn of bim! Why, #6 had not sung ainoce 
Christines Dight, when Sir Geoffrey bead 
paused atthe doors long enough to hear 
her BoDg: 

Distinetly abe recalled him as he walted 
listening, the lamplight shining down on 
bis blonde head, his pale, bighbred face 
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O'Donnell had urged ber to give them. She 
remembered it now; but sbe did not know, 
abe never would know that the refrain of 
that song, that alone, hed brought Damyn 
back to Silverdale Castie that night with 
hia planned purpose uncompleted. 

How did it run: 

“Ob, what was love made for if "tia not the 
same 

Through joy and through torment, through 
giory and shame? 

lask not, I care not, if gullt's in that beart, 

1 but know that I love thee whatever thou 
artl’’ 

The simple, sincere lines! They thrilled 
her as night a magtioa! invocation. 

She thought of Lionel. His tace seemed 
to grow out of the night before her—that 
splendid resolute face, with the firm, band- 
sone mouth and brave, loving, brilllant 
ey: s. She remeber Lia moadlarinens, bis 
innate nobility, bis infinite grace of thought 
which blossomed into speech, And all her 
soul wentout to bim in one dumb and 
passionate cry, Which not for a crown, not 
for a kingdom would she have voloed,even 
to herself, — 

“| bat know that I love thee whatever thou 
art!” » 

“LAllan!” 

The Far! nad stopped—oalled out, 

“Lady Silverdale? Nhe is not with us,’’ 

They were almoat home, 

“Not with all?” 

A brief excuse to Mra, Trendworth. Then 
the Karl dashed toward the advancing 
group. 

“Are you ocertain’”’ 

“Quite oertan.’’ 

‘How could it have happened?’’he cried. 
“She will be frightened to death. We 
have left her alone—behind us—in Ivy 
Tower!" 

Backward, along the path they had just 
traversed, he started onarun. More agile 
than many a younger man, be ran fleetly, 
without pausing. 

Hot and breathless he grew;but he raced 
righton., A long time tttook him to re- 
trace his way, or#o it seemed to him—sea 
long time, 

Hie strained his eyes, Might he not dis- 
corn in the distauoe the familiar ttle fig- 
ure? 

There was no huinan thing in sight, Per- 
haps she had fainted when she found her- 
wolf elone, 

Jompassionate, as are all strong and ten- 
der natures, he almost forgot her sin and 
his alienation, in the thought of her possi- 
bie fear—lonellnesa, 

At laat! 

He could see the great green walls abead, 
He pushed on. 

Reached! 

He bounded up the slight elevation up- 
on which the tower stood, sprang under 
the dusky entrance arch just asa iman came 
rushing down the winding stair, leaped 
past bim, almost knocking bim over in his 
reckless haste, cleared the threshold; and 
sped away into the moonligbt—into the 
darkness of the demense! 


OHAPTER LXXIII. 


HO was he? 
W Pursuit would bein vain. Indeed 


he felt stunned, 
“Dillan!” 
The croaking ory. Its hoarseness startled 
him, 
Her voice answered him from above, Her 


littie high heeled shoes came clicking down 
tue bare stone steps, 

A inomentinore and she stood beside 
bim, 

Neither broke the oppressive silence, He 


caught ber by the arm, He burried her out 
of that weird place of shadow. Without 
he rejaxed bis grasp and faced her. 

“Who is he?” 

“le who, Harold?" 

She tried to speak fearlessly. Her volce 
would not obey her will, {t sounded faint 
and broken, 

“The man who #prang past me just 
now?" 

“Harold—"’ 

He threw bis hand up with an imperious 
goature. 

“Take care! Donot oblige me to use 
brutal words to you—+o tell you you lie!’ 

A harsh speech; but be was hardly him. 
self, One suspicion piling up upon anoth- 
er had spurred him tothe verge of insan- 


ity. 

She fell back, 

‘*That threat is brutal,”’ she said tn a low 
tone, 

He did not hear her. 

‘*Lieten!"’ he cried, ‘and answer! What 
new lover do you meet here by day--by 
night?” 

| ver? 

Yoa, that was the very wolrd A genu 
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of hers. Lover! Now may heaven have 
pity on her if it had come to this between 
them, for no wedded wife could be more 
true thao she in fealty to him. 

Lover! How the word desed, diamayed 
her! 

Bhe could not speak. And he thought 
her silence guilt. 

“Ah, you ofter no denial!’’ 

The bitter taunting words were just the 
lam she needed. 

‘Denia!!” she echoed, with shaking lips. 
“Both your accusation and your threat pre- 
clude that!’ 

Pathetic in ita pallor was the small face 
framedin by the bood of crimson-lined 
fur. 

He was touched. He discarded his air of 
severe disdain. 

“Tell me,” almost pleadingly, ‘the 
truth.”’ 

She flung back her head, She looked 
him etraigbt and full in the face, 

Up the avenue she oould catch the sound 
of voloes. Others were coming to meet 
them, 

“Have thetruth then! You are my only 
lover,” every word stabbing the air like a 
atiletto, “‘and,’’ more siowly still, “I wish 
to heaven I bad never looked upon your 
face.” 

Nhe wheeled around, aped away,'eft him 
standing there, 

‘There ta the Countess,”’ 

“Ab, Lady Siiverdale!’’ 

“Did we really desert you?"’ 

“Did you see a ghost?”’ 

Tnovey closed about her with merry com- 
ment and questions, 

“Oh, yea,"’ she cried, loudly—‘‘yes, in- 
deed, I sawaghuat! A real, live ghost— 
yea.” 

And then she broke out in wild, bysteri- 
cal sobs, in sbrill, resounding, uncanny 
laughter. 

‘Little mammal’ 

Iva made her way to her alde, 

The Karl burried up, 

But she only laughed on—laughed and 
cried in a breath. 

‘*H yeteria,’’ someone sald, 

They took her home; they sent for Dr 
Oullen, 

He came. He went up to my lady’s 
dainty room, where iva opened tue door 
for bim, He looked very grave. 

In the hall the Earl walked up and 
down, awaited bis descent, 

He came at last, 

“Brain fever,’’ he said. 





OHAPTER XXLIV, 


CLEAN and ooay littie room. Op the 
A walls a bright, be-flowered paper; on 

the floor a square of crimson drugget; 
in the iron grate a cheerful sea coal fire—it 
actually smelied cheerful; on the one mod- 
est window a pair of snowy Swiss curtaine; 
on the walls afew very briliiact pictures, 
concerning the artistic merits of which, 
perbaps, the leas said the better. 

On the round table in the centre of the 
apartment a clear, porcelaln-shaded lamp 
and by the table, in a heavy, old-fashioned 
cbair- a gentioman, 

He matched the chair; he was old-fash- 
foned too, His clothes, of the richest of 
material, were obviously antiquated as to 
cut, his linen was ruffled; his tie was pain- 
fully exact, big biack bow, and from his 
maseive watoh-chain swung two large topaz 
seals, 

A bale and hearty man atill, Mr, Francis 
Vale, despite his sixty odd years, Tall, 
muscular, energetic, with a clever, keen, 
bold-featured face. The high-bridged nose 
indicated character; the close pressed lips 
had a sort of saturnine grimness; the deep. 
set eyes held a snap which bespoke their 
cwner’s quick temper, and a twinkle which 
belied the same; silvery hair, shaggy 
brows, and a still dark moustache—quite a 
bristling ferocious imoustache— and—now 
you have seen him, 

A knock! 

“Come in!" 

The portal was pushed sjar, 

“Ah, mine bost! Bad night!” 

“Mine host” advanced and set carefully 
down on the red tabie-cloth the tray he 
carried. 

A bright silver tray it was, and it bore 
two tumblers which positively abone with 
polishing, a decanter containing a vintage 
of a deep g-iden bue,a blue china sugar 
bow], surmounted by a quaint claw tongs 
—aelso a wine glass, two spoons,a knife and 
a lemon. 

The proprietor of the Siverdale Arms 
turned his sandy head on one side and took 
a silent inventory, 

At least, so he presumably was doing, for 





his eyes néver could be brought to regard 
together any certain object. They were 
strong-willed eyes, and evident held oop 
flict r Be | ns 


So just now while one glanced over 
the other gesed upon the portrait of the 
Duchess of Devonshire (whom the expla- 
natory line umderneath deciared it to be) 
which adorned the opposite wall. The 
doubie survey was evidently satisiactory, 
for be amiled,rubbed bis hands,and looked 
at bis guest. 

“Bad, air? Yes, sir, Hawful bed night, 
sir, Never was no worse,sir, Hearken 
to thet wind,sir. Black as Rabas, too, 
air.’’ 

“As what?” 

‘‘Kabas, air!” 

Mr, Francis Vale, bending toward the 
fire to adjust the little fat brass kettle sing- 
ing thereon, turned his head. 

“Erebus, you meéan.”’ 

“Precisely 0,’’ assented Mr, Dook,not at 
all disconcerted. ‘I knowed it was the 
name of some one biack.”’ 

“Ob! 

And now the twinkle in his eye had quite 
eclipsed the snap. 

‘‘Hanytbing more, sir?’’ 

‘No. Hold on, though.’’ 

He “held on,”” He looked at the duchess 
—or, rather, the eye which seemed to espe- 
clally admire the duchess looked at ner 
(oh, poor Georgiana to be thus portrayed); 
the other regarded his queat, 

Those stupid detectives did not seem to 
be making any headway in the miserable 
Silverdale murder business; thought that 
same guest, He could do better himself, 
by George! He bad half a mind to try. 
He wondered if this fat old fellow with the 
fall moon face—harvest moon at that—the 
‘‘contrairy” eyes and the ruby nose, could 
he!p him out at all. 

It was worth finding out, 

“Davis in?” 

‘*No, sir.” 

Davis was a profession from Sootland 
Yard especially emmployed on this case, 

The second tumbler and second spoon 
were originally intended for Davis, 

But Mr, Dock would no doubt be quite as 
appreciative, 

“Sit down.” 

“Eh, sir?’ 

The rebellious eye hurriedly left the plo- 
tare of Georgiana. 

‘*T said sit down:”’ 

He had quite an imperious way about 
him which awed his inferiors, 

Meekly Mr. Dock sat down. Deliberate- 
ly the gentleman from Londoaoa cut bis 
lemon and laid aslice in histumbler. On 
the lemon he just au thoughtfully deposited 
two cubes of sugar. From the decanter he 
filled the wine glass once and half again, 
and poured the golden liquor over the 
sugar. Then be took the little brass kettle 
from the fire, and almost filled his tumbler 
with the boiling water. He smelled, 
sipped—and smiled. 

“Go ahead!” 


CHAPTER LXXV, 


R. DOCK stared up. 
M “¥ es, sir,” 
“I mean make yourself a glass of 
toddy.”’ 

“Oh, sir?’’ 

‘Hurry up!’ 

“Now tell what you know about the 
murder of Sir Geoffrey Damyn,”’ 

The proprietor of the inn sitting stiftiy on 
a slippery horse hair chair, gloss in hand, 
began a glib recital of the main facta of the 
tragedy. 

“Ob, hang that rot, man! Everyone 
knows what everyone knows, Tell me 
the suspicion of the town folks—your own 
suspicions, Or do you believe Ourson 
guilty?” 

“No, sir,”’ he cried emphatically, 

“Ah, indeed!” 

The exclamation was interestedly inter- 
rogative. 

“No, sir; no more guilty than—begging 
your pardon, sir—than you are, Him, sir? 
why, he wouldn’t harm a dog, sir! If he 
thought the other gentleman needed kili- 
ing, sir, he’d have downed him in a fair 
fight—not have shot him in the back, sir, 
When Jem Harris broke his leg, and was 
laid up, who supported his family till he 
could getarouna? Mr. Lionel,sir, When 
young Tommy Ginnis was to be sent up for 
poachin’, who went tothe magistrates and 
says, ‘It’s his first wrong step. Give him a 
bitof mercy. He’s only a lad.’ And they 
did? Mr, Lionel, sir, When my poor boy 
was sick for months—he’s goné now, sir— 
who'd drop in most every night?—and none 
he liked to so weil, always kind and pleas. 
aut. Mr. Lionel, air. And ye think he’d 
commit murder—Mr. Lionel, Sir?” 

The stout prosaic inkeeper was a fervent 
defender, It was not the whisky toddy 
which inspired him, for he had not yet 
drank it. 

‘I don’t think #9, my good man,”’ 





| her disease was rather mental tha 


There w neitt flesh n terty — 
as neitner fash nor twinkle fn ' a) Ke prohibited mention of a 


those deeply-intrenched eyes just now--j us 
a dimaocss. 

It spoke well for the prisoner that he 
had awakened such affection, such loyalty 
as this! 

He must be his fatber’s son, Mr, Vale de. 
cided, And he was glad he was doing bis 
poor best to help bim. 

Two minutes—five—ten. 

It was a nasty night without, Maron bas 
a notoriously unpleasant reputation. This 
particular evening coafirmed with a ven. 
geacee the reason for the same. 

They could hear the spiteful wind snar!. 
ing around the house; the rain blustering 
at the window. 

“Have you no reason to suspect anyone 
else?’ Vale asked, draining his glass, 

Dock shook his head, 

“Think again. Any suspicious characters 
around town? Or were there any about 
that ume? Yoa ought to know,” 

Again that negative gesture. 

The other persevered. 

“Anyone leave town suddently about 
Christmas?”’ 

He proceeded to cut another slice of the 
lemon, 

“Not that I know of, sir. Unless—” 

He stopped. 

‘“Uniess whom?”’ 

Mr. Dock laughed. 

“Oh, he never done it eitber, sir. But he 
left kind of hasty like. Ho told as how 
he’d got a lot of money from bis brother in 
America, and he was going there hat 
onoe,”’ 

There was a fiush under Mr. Vale's 
shaggy brows. But he went on concocting 
a second supply of spiritual refreshment. 

‘*When did you say he left?”’ 

“Between Christmas and New Year, 
eir?’’ 

“What is his name?” 

‘Rick Pollen.’ 

“flow much money had he?”’ 

“Fifty pounds,”’ 

‘‘When did he receive it?” 

‘Christmas Day, he to!d the boys,”’ 

‘Thank you! Good night, Mr, Dock?”’ 

Thus dismissed, Mr, Dock finished his 
punch and retired. 

Half an hour passed, 

Then came anotber knock. 

“Ob, come in!’ 

He came in— Davis, 

A dapper, youngish man, with a pair of 
well-brushed side whiskers and a mouthful 
of dezzling, ftalee teeth. 

“Anything new?’’ 

“The Countess of Silverdale is down with 
brain fever.’’ 

‘Ail the worse for the countess, But we 
have nothing to do with her. Listen! I’ve 
been playing ferret myself to-nigbtl” 

Briefly he repeated Dock's admission. 

“7 want you to find ou: all about this 
chap to-morrow, and to discover at tbe 
bank if he really cashed an American 
cheque there. Perhaps there is nothing in 
his abrupt departure, and there may bea 
good dea!,’’ 

Davis bowed. 

And the result of the following day’s in- 
vestigation was atelegram sent to ‘Luke 
Pollen, E. Taylor Street, Illinois, U. 8.,” 
and the meessage within ran as follows: 

“Insist on your brother Rick returning to 
Rothlyn at once, His evidence required. 
All expenses paid. 

“(Signed.) FRaNocIs8 VALE.” 


CHAPTER LXXVI. 
OU are feeling stronger, 1 trust?” 
Y The forma), icy inquiry. It chilled 
her as no utter neglect could bave 
done, 

“Thank you, yes!’’ 

He bowed and began busying bimeelf 
with some papers on the centre (able. 

She turned ber head languidiy away, 
and lay cuddied down among ber silken 
cushions on the broad loungeé 

A delicivus day! sweeter far in its freeb- 
ness, ite springtime fragrance than would 
be its unborn summer sisters, deep hearted 
aad tull-blown. 

If March had come ia like a lion, and 80 
it aesuredly had, it was going out like the 
mildest, the most demure of lambs. 

What a weary wonth it was—what an in- 
expreasibly miserable mouth! 

So ili bad my lady been—1l! simost onto 
death! But again, aa in her girlhood, when 
she had prayed fora kiss, that capricious 
monarch Lad passed Ler by. 

With the assurance of her serious sick- 
ness all her guesta bad gone—that Is, sil 


except Mrs. Vere, who seemed ~ be ® 
fixture, 
Doctor Cuilen desired a consultation op 


her case, so they had sent to the city for s 
famous physician, 
He came, and it was his opinion that 
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topicin her presence, and enjoined absolute 
reat. 

When he returned to town he sent down 
avurse, a quiet capable woman. She and 
Iva tended the invalid night and day for 
three tedious weeks, 

What a frantic delirium was hers! They 
shuddered as they listened to her wild, in. 
coberent talk—of a murdered wan, of the 
shot which killed him, of Ivy Tower, of 
Geoffrey— Geoffrey! of a ghost, of a dead 
women’s face, of Harold, 

Not once during that burning, babbling 
{liness did the Earl enter the sick room. 
He was afraid toco so, He did not want 
to hear her crazy cries, To the others they 
were mere jargon, ‘fo him they would 
mean more than the ravings of an invalid. 

So every morning and every night he 
made polite inquiries regarding her, but ne 
did not ask to see her. 

Ludy Iva knew that something was 
wrong—that her father no longer loved the 
young wife of whom he had talked to her 
that day in the Belgian hospital with such 
impassioned affection, 

Those days of tiresome attendance in a 
sick chamber wore very tryiug on the girl 
herself, 

Sne grew thin. Dark sbadows came on- 
der those luminous violet eyes of hers, Far 
less seldom than of old that quick, glad, 
winsome smile she used to wear curved 
rove red lips. 

Her father looked at her often and anx- 
iously. 

How fond she wasof her step-mother! 
How devoted to her! But tne fatigue of 
nurting was telling on her. 

It was not all the fatigue of nursing, 
could ue have kuown. 

In those days of sadnens, of sec! usion,she 
caine to know bor own beart. It forced 
her to hear its secret, so loudly it beat out 
in the midnight watches when all the house 
was atill—in the chill dusk of tbe dawna, 

At laet the dragging days are done, 

My lady woke, sane, but weak and help- 
less as a little child, 

To day—the last day of March it was—the 
nurse bad taken her up bodily and carried 
her down to the library. 

There Lady Iva awaited her, 

There was the lounge heaped high with 
dowry pillows, There wes a steaming, 
shining urn and a Salver bearing the most 
tempting of dainties, There a friendly 
little fire crackled a welcome, There a big 
Nankin bowl filled with byacintbs, pink 
and cream blue,sbedding perfume through 
the room. There, bestof all, the stream- 
ing amber radiance of the spring sun- 
shine, 

But the tiny creature in the loose dress- 
ing gown scarcely saw the loving prepar- 
ations for ber reception, the refreshing beau- 
ty of the day. 

Iva bent and kissed her, patted her pil- 
lowe, and told her how pleasant it was to 
have her down again. 

But the large grey eyes looked vainly 
around; then moved to the fire, ana stared 
at it with asullenness which only masked 
most bitter disappointment, 

“A step—his—at lest!’ 

A pitifal little spark of color dashed out 
in ber white cheek and died almost at 
birth. 

She had not seen him since the night she 
had been stricken down—not since the 
moment she had cried out to him so pas- 
sionately that she wished she had never 
looked upon his face, 

How would he meet her now? Tenderly 
as of old, or— 

Iva rose, 

‘‘] am going for a walk, little mamma,” 

She passed out the lower door as the Ear! 
strcde in at the tipper, 

The decided step paused. 

Waa he hesitating asto whether he should 
ad vance at all, or not, 





CHAPTER LXXVII. 


E came slowly over tothe lounge be 
H side the hearth, looked down upon its 
occupant. 

That Lillian? 

He was really shocked by the change in 
her. 

Her hair had been cut close; she looked 
woefully worn and wasted; the veinson the 
milk-white temp!es were blue and distinct; 
the small hands locked sinaller than ever 
and a] most transparent, 

But with hia dismay, with his impulse of 
aympatby, commiseration, came the recoi- 
lection of her crime, 

He spoke coldly. 

With all the dignity she could muster, 
she replied in tones just as frigid. 

Then silence, intensely irritating, laden 
with tragedy, fell upon them. 

Did be think she lied to him tbat night 
at Ivy Tower? He must, or why this stud- 


ed estrangement? 








Ab, it had been a long time growing! 
Who could tell what first had caused the 
“little rift wittin the lute?” 

What had he meant by saying a new 
lover? He knew nothing of Geoffrey—at 
least he had known nothing, believed notb- 
ing, up to Christmas day. 

How affectionate he had been then! 
Never since. 

And the night of that day Sir Geoffrey 
was killed. He had toid the Earl nothing; 
be had had no chance to speak to him. 

What If, walking in the demense, Harold 
hat found the revolver which she, so reck- 
leesly, so foolishly had flung away? 

The thought startled her, 

Butthe next moment she waa ready to 
smilie at her fear, 

Even so, he would never think of asso- 
clating her with such a weapon, never 
dream that she possessed such a clumsy 
and repuisive toy. 

No it bac not been found at all, If it 
had been she would certainly bave heard, 
It had probably fallen in some hollow, 
some bush or clump of bushes, and there 
it would remain—tfor years, perhaps, 

Closer she drew ber Indian shaw! about 
her shoulders, and snuggled down in her 
perfumed nest, 

The rustle of the Earl’s paper reached 
her ear, 

She did not turn her head in his direo- 
tion, Just lay, her unnaturally bright eyew 
fixed fall on the grate, and thought and 
thought, 

Lionel! He was probably in prison yet, 
poor boy. 

She must find out just when histrial was 
to take place, If able, she would be pres- 
ent. It was terribly hard he should be 
jailed like a common criminal for another's 
sin? 

They could not convict him—oh, no! But 
{f they should do so? Then she must speak. 
Tell the truth? Not that; she dare not do 
that! But concoct some plausible story— 
sho could trust he woman’s wit not to fall 
her, 

Perjury! 

Conscience, like a cruel snake, hissed the 
one word, 

She shrank. He would not be convicted 
—would not need her testimony. If he were 
—well, yes, then! lt would, must be per- 
jury—just that! 

How warin the room was! Her eyes 
fairly ached from the hearth glow—she wan 
tired. 

The heavy lips drooped, lifted, drooped 
again—shut. 

Fifteen minutes later Mra, Vere waddied 
into the room. 

“Lilian!” 

Lord Silverdale 
warning hand. 

J think she is asleep.” 

“That she is,” 

At the aide of the low lounge she stood, 

“She bas been very ill!’ in guttural 
whisper, 

“Yes,” replied his lordship. 

Soundiy she slept, one delicate hand 
thrown upwards—a hand with a zigzag red 
scar across the waxen fairness of the palm, 

Absently Mrs. Vere regarded the mark, 
When and where bad she first noticed it? 
It was singularly familiar, 

“Goodness gracious!”’ 

Tne exclamation was not loud, but it was 
em pbatic, 

She sank into the nearest chair, an ex- 
pression of bewilderment on her oounte- 
nance, 

His lordship glanced up. 

“] can’t understand,’’ she confided to 
him, still intbat loud whisper, ‘Did you 
ever notice that mark on Lilian’s hand?” 


involuntary lifted a 





CHAPTER LXXVIII. 
ES, he bad observed it, waa the Karl's 
: reply to Mra. Vere, 

“Well, when Marguerite came 
bome from London with ber hand—her 
left band, too—tied up, we all asked her 
about it. The cause, she said, ] think, was 
a bottle of scent which had broken in her 
grasp. Her palm was badly cut. And now 
bere ls Lilian with exactly the same sort 
of a scar—and on her left hand, too,’’ 

Blankly the Ear! stared at the old lady. 

She was leaning across the ta ble, voluble 
and amazed. 

‘“‘] can’t understand it, as I said, Those 
two were enough alike, Heaven knows, 
without going and harting themselves in 
just the same way,” 

‘‘Hushl”’ 

She looked questionably around, The 
little figure, half buried in the pillows, was 
stirring. 

The Ear! rose and left the room. 

He felt oddly dismayed. 

There was nothing strange about Mrs. 
Vere’s discovery—decidedly not, Never- 
theless it seemed to daze him. 
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He would go down to the smoking-room 
—have a cigar—goet rid of wysteries for 
awhile, 

Along the passage he walked quickly. 

“Hullo! I beg your pardon.” 

He had almost knocked down a portly 
individual, attired in all the noise and 
splendor of a new black silk, who was com- 
ing towards him, 

“I aak yours, sir, Good Hevings!” 

Anotber feminine exciamation, 

Deep down In his heart I’m afraid hie 
lordship swore, Tne new comer bad falien 
agsinst the opposite wall in an costasy of 
recognition, 

Her face was that of a «tranger, 

The Farl paused «xpeciant!y., C early 
Bh WOs OX pr.c.6d Lo Speak, 

She made him a bow, And she spoke. 

“Il was clean taken off my feet, air, an’ 
you must forgive my flusteration, because 
I never expected to see you again.”’ 

“Indeed!” 

His lordstlp swiled, 

Where had she sprung from? 

“No, sir; but I alius remembered yoor 
beard and your suinile,’’ 

Ah, here was a romantic mystery. 

“You did! Wil, that was awfully good 
of you! Bat who under the sun are you?’ 

A leading question, that! 

‘Mrs, Martin Simpson, sir,” 

“Well, Mre, Martin Simpson’’—with pro- 
foundly reverential enunciation—'‘where 
did you ever see me? and why do you come 
here?”’ 

“7 come here for a visit, seeing as I’m 
Own first cousin to Mrs, Brown,”’ 

‘The housekeeper?” 

“Yea, sir,” 

“Well?” 

“An’I seen you—your picture, rather— 
on the heart of a corpse,’’ 

His lordship swore—out loud this time. 

Bat Mrs, Martin Simpson hela her 
ground, 

“Yes, sir. I keep the ‘Royal Bull,’ 
where the young lady, Miss Marguerite 
Woodville, died.” 

“Oh, you do? Well, l’m not much en- 
ligthoned. What has this to do with me?” 

“Nothing, sir; except that I laid her oat 
for the dismal tomb, an’ in doling so 1 found 
a looket around her neck,”’ 

‘* You,” 

“] opened it, I oughtn’t, 1 suppose, The 
other lady—the Countess—neemed dreadful 
put out when I told her,”’ 

“Go on!" he cried, 

“Well, there isn’t any more,” avowed 
Mra, Martin Simpson. “The dead young 
lady bad a locket on ber heart, and tbe 
face in it was your face,as I’m a living 
woman.”’ 

[TO BB OONTINURD. | 





THe HoTigstT PLACE ON EaRrRTH.— 
There are wany very warin spots on the 
torrid zone, but Bobrin, by the Gulf of 
Persia, seems to be, as far as temperature 
goes, absolutely without arival. For forty 
consecutive days in Jaly and August, last 
year, which was not an exceptional season, 
the thermometer was known not to fail 
lower than 100° Fabrenheit, night or day, 
and olten ran up as higb as 128° tn the af- 
ternoon, Nature, as if to make the spot as 
intolerable to human beings as possible, 
has banished all water from the rocks of 
the locality—at least none has ever been 
procured by digging to depths of nearly 
560 feet, and the numerous pits or dry welis 
in the neighborhood show how thoroughly 
the upper stratum has been tapped. In 
apite of these apparently insuperable ob- 
stacies, however, raankind has contrived to 
flourish and multiply In thie region to en 
amazing extent, and the necessary fresh 
drinking water (which the iand has refused 
to yield) ia obtained from the bottoin of the 
Gulf of Persia, where at a distance more 
than amile from th@sbore, innuimerabie 
copious springs burat forth. 





CONSCIENOR IN WoRrK,—Thbhe greateat 
need of the day is tore conscience in 
work. The habit of doing what we have 
to do as well, as thoroughly, and as speed- 
ily as possible, without immediate reter- 
ence to !ts probabie or possible ¢fiects upon 
ourselves, isone which would of itself se- 
cure at onoe the best success for ourse! ves 
and the greatest good of the community, 
It would settie many vexed questions and 
golve many kuotty problema, Instead of 
this, the common courre ia to consider 
closely the comparative benefit that is like- 
ly to accrue to usin return, There are ail 
devrees of thia calculation, from the striotly 
just to the grossiy selfish, One wan tries 
to estimate the true worth of bis labor and 
performs it acoord|ng; anotber gives as |it- 
tle work and secures as large returns an 
posal bie; and between these there is every 
shade, Butin ali such reckonings there is 
one important e.ement left out. No one 
oan count up the value of the labor which 
is both generous and conscientious; even 
ite money-Value can never be calculated 
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Bric-a-Brac. 


BREAOH OF ETIQUS! TR.—To take off bis 
hat on entering the room ofa friend or an 
acquaintance would be a breach of etiquette 
on the part of the Ohinaman. To keep on 
his spectacios when on a vialt would be so, 
too, 

SwaLLows.—All the birds of the swal- 
low kind fly high at the advent of or dur- 
ing finé weatner, and low before a storm. 
These facta are accounted for by another, 
When the weather !s oalm, the ephemerae 
upon which swallows teed fly bigh In air, 
but Jost over the earth or waterif it be 
rough. 

AUVOTION BERS,—The ways of auct oneers 
In different parte of the world vary greatly, 
Ip Bngland and America the selier bears 
the expense of the sale; but In France the 
purchaser beara the coat, five per cent. be- 
Ing added to bis purchase, In Holland ii 
ia wtill worse, the buyer being required w 
pay ton per oent. additional for the expen- 
ses Of the sale. 

THs BLIND,—A peoullarity about the 
blind Is that there isseidom one of them 
who swokesa, Soldiers and sailors sccus- 
tommed to smoking, and who have lout their 
Sightin action, continue to amoke for a 
short walle, butaoon give up the habit, 
They say it affords them no pleasure when 
they cannot see the #:noke, and some have 
said they cannot taste the smoke unicsa 
they see it. 

WaLu Dagssina.—The ancient custom 
of well.dreossing takes place at Buxton, 
Eng., inthe third week in June every 
year. Ali the fountains and springs are 
then decorated with boards of various fan- 
tastic and tasteful designs, There are cov- 
ered with moist clay, and flowers are in- 
serted, the whole forming a beautiful mo- 
sajo—rich, natural and artistic. The entire 
town is gay with fiage and bunting, tria:n- 
phant arches span the streets, banners 
stream from the principal buildings, and 
bands of music tnoite the morria-dancers 
and otber reminders of old Knglish sports 
into activity. 


DEATH ABD BURIAL OF A BANK-NoTE, 
—There is acertsin ceremony which attends 
the death and burial of a Bank of England 
note, Itisonly three days after its can- 
ceiling tuat it is carried to its last home tn 
the Banknote Library, its first dark day 
of nothingness is spent in the inspector's 
ottice, where severe judges ait in judgment 
on ite virtue, During its second day it and 
ite thirty or forty thousand follows done up 
into parcels, are counted and sorted; that in 
to say, each parcel is dealt out like a pack 
of cards, according te dates and denomina- 
tions of value, The third day they are 
posted in ledgers,which are kept as indexes 
to the paid notes; and then, on the evening 
of their last day in the upper regions of 
light and alr, they are carried down with 
scant ceremony in huge bags & the Bank- 
note Library. 


STEREeL Pans,—The inillionsa of atee! pens 
used in the world are all inade by vory few 
firms. Three sre in this country, three in 
Great Britain, and one each in’ France and 
Germany aod italy; and al! these manufac- 
turers purchass the raw material, which 
is sheet ateel finely roiled, from a single 
establish'nent in SheMeid, Engiand. To 
make this orude stuff Into a finished pen, it 
has to be passed through fourteen differ. 
ent processes, after which each pen in ex- 
amined and tested by an expert. Littie 
does the sohool boy who handies a pen 
realize the work it takes to make one of 
these invispensableé articles, Gillot’a moe! 
pens, which are # widely used aré made 
in Birmingham, England; but in thisin 
dustry, and especially in the making of 
gold pens, Americans are coming to equal, 
if not to exoel, the artisans abroad, 


Tow Volox oy THK LAKK.—The lark 
ascends untilit |ooks no larger than a 
midge and oan with difficulty be seen by 
the unaided eye, and yet, saysa writer ina 
contemporary, @very note will ve clearly 
audible to persons who are fully halfarm!ie 
away from the nest ove® which the bird 
utters iteong. Moreoves, it never ceases 
to sing for a moment—a feat which seems 
wonderful 0 us human belngs, who find 
thatasong of six or seven minutes In 
length, though Interspersed with reate and 
pauses, if more than trying. Even a prac- 
tised public speaker, though he can pauas 
at the end of each sentence, finda the ap- 
plause of the audience a very welcome re- 
Nef, Further, the singer and speaker need 


to use no exertion Sav@ O6xerciaing their 
voices, Yettbe bird will pour out a oon 
tinuous song Of nearly twenty ininutes in 
Jength, andall the time has ww support 
itaeifinthealr by continuous use of ite 
wing’. 
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HOT LosT FOR BYER. 


—_— 
BY SUBANRFA 4. 
——— 
Not wholly lost are those departed_years 
Whose mem'ry thou recallest with « sigh 
Until the fow'rs fail off no frult appears, 
No ecorn matures benesth a cloudicss ety. 


And thou who gorst sadly all bese daya, 
Finding but scanty harvest for the care 

ure guardian angels wateh thy tollsome ways, 
And breathe their biessings on thee unaware | 


It may be that the Futere shall restore 
The wondrous beauty of thy lost delight, 

With all the beauty that of old it wore— 
Heav'n's possibilities are infinite! 


(dod can restore the Bum mers that are lost, 
The good that we bave sought for bel in vain, 
The work unvalued and the fair hopes crossed -- 
In His bright Fatore all may like agate. 
—_— a oo - 


LORD AND LADY. 


SY THER AUTHOR OF “FEN KIVEL,”’ “OLIVE 





vaROOB,"’ “BY OCROOXED PATHS," 
‘SH BATHED IM VELVET,’ 


BTO., BTO., BTO, 





OHAPTER XXX. 
8 FOR him, the couple of hours he 
A spent by her side were an intoxioa- 
tion and a delight that soon wrougbt 
achange in him. His face lost something 
of its paleness, and all ite baggardness, and 
his passion for Norah, growing upon this 
close oom panionship,assuimed gigantic pro- 
portions, 

But bis ministration did not end in get- 
ting her a borse and teaching her to ride, 

Almost every hour of the day he found 
sometime he could do for her. 

He vad rendered himself indispensable 
to the earl at Santlelgb, and he slipped into 
the lifeat Park Lane as easily as he had 
done at the Court, 

it was he who suggested visita to the 
theatres or conocerts,and he who got the 
tickets and secured the seate; and if the 
ear! not not care to go, as was often the 
sane, Guildford Berton was there to play 
escort to Norah and Lady Ferndale, 

He was always satisfied to remain in the 
back-ground, to sit behind Norah’s chair, 
to hoid her programme or bouquet. He had 
always wot ber opera cloak ready; his arm 
was always at hor service. 

“I wish I didn’t dislike your Mr, Gulid- 
ford Berton so much; or, rather, I wish I 
Iiked him better, Norah,’’ said Lady Fern- 
dale one evening when Guildford Berton 
had been more than usually useful and un- 
obtrusively attentive, 

Norah gave a‘littic start; she had been 
looking at the stage and watching the act- 
ing but her thoughts were far away from 
the play, which was being admirably per. 
formed, and she replied listiessly, 

“Do you dislike bim so much?” 

“Y-es, I'm afraid so. 'Pon my word I 
don't know why, for he hea really vastly 
improved,and I’m constantly hearing from 
people that they consider him a remarka- 
bly nice man. 

“Yeu,” said Norah indifferently. ‘But 
why do you call him ‘my’ Mr, Berton?’’ 

Lady Ferndale looked at ber balf our- 
jousiy, and emiled. 

“Well, my dear, he really seems to be- 
long t you as much as if he wore a collar 
with your name engraved upon it.” 

Norah's brows came together, and a look 
half impatient, half troubled, paseed over 
her face, 

“He ie staying with papa,” she said 
quietly, “He is his friend more—rather 
than mine,’’ 

“He is a very useful friend, anyway,’ re- 
sponded Lady Ferndale, ‘‘Here he comes 
with our cloaks; and I’m sure he’ll have 
got the carriage close to the door, however 
greatthe crush may be. An extremely 
useful young man! We were just wonder. 
ing how you contrived to manage things as 
you do, Mr, Berton,” she said to him as he 
entered the box, and announced in qniet 
tones that the ge was waiting; and 
her tone was more gracious than it usually 
was when she addressed him, 

“We never have to wait for anything 
when we have you to look after us. Now, 
I'll be bound you have bribed or bullied 
the policeman to let our carriage get to the 
front.” 

‘*] don’t like ladies hanging about in the 
lobbies,”" he eald gravely. ‘They sre al- 
ways draughty. It would not do for you 
—or Lady Norab—to cateb cold.” 

“Especially Lady Norah,” said Lady 
Ferndale archly, and smiling; but Norah 
looked colder and more unresponsive thao 


before, and having put them into the car- 
riage he walked off toa club to which he 
Déionged, and going to the smoking-room 
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sat himself down ina dim corner and re- 
viewed the sltuation. 

Was it time tostrike yet? Did he dare to 
avow himeelf? His face grew hot and then 
cold as be pletured Norab’s start of sur- 
prise, and perhaps contempt, and anger, 
sud sooru when he told her that he—loved 
her. 

And the earl?’ What reception would he 
give the news? 

It was late when he reached Park Lane, 
and he jet bimself in by his latch key, and 
entered the bouse quietly. 

He was going straight to his room when 
he saw that the door was half open of a 
small room which the earl used as his own, 
and noticing that there was a light burning 
be thought that the servants had forgotten 
to pat out the lamp. 

Even with this trivial matter he connect- 
ed Norab in his thoughts, 

“Ifthe house would only catch fire, and 
1 might be lacky enough to save her!’ he 
thought. “Perbaps that might help me; 
I'd burn down all London If by so doing I 
could secure ber,’”’ 

He pushed open the door, and was sur- 
prised to see the ear! sitting at the table. 

“] beg your perdon,” be said, ‘I did 
not know you were here, and was coming 
to put out the lamp——”’ 

Then he stopped,and hurried to the earl’s 
side, for he saw that his face was white and 
drawn, and that he wasill. ‘What is the 
matter?’ he asked. ‘Are you III?” 

The ear! put out his hand warning|ly, and 
lcoked towards to door. 

“Yes, 1-]) am not well, Guildford,” he 
said feebly. ‘Don’t—don’t be alarimed,’’ 

“Bat I am alarmed,’’ sald Gulldford 
Berton with simulated anxiety. “What t& 
it?” 

The earl tried to rise, but fell back; and 
even ashe did so he took out bis pocket- 
bandkerchief and tried to wave it In his 
usual stately fashion. 

“It is—er-—nothing very muoh,” he re- 
plied. ‘A—asudden faintness, I believe 
the medical inen term it—er— pressure on 
the heart. Probably 1 have been—er— 
reading to long.”’ 

“I'll get you something,” sald Guildford 
Berton, and he went up to bis room and 
tetched some asi-volatile, thinking swiftly 
all the time, Would it be better for bim 
that the earl should die or live? 

‘Thank you, thank you,” sald the old 
man, witha stately bow of his shaking 
head. 

“Have you hadan attack like this be- 
fore?” asked Guildford Berton. 

**Yes,’’ replied the earl, this is the third, 
Bat I beg you will not alarm yourself; it is 
a—ainere nothing. {—l am nota young 
man"”—he waited a moment, as if he hoped 
that Guildford would be bold enough to 
contradict him—‘‘and these—er—attacks 
try me.’ 

There was silence for a moment, then he 
aaid— 

“There is a flask of perfume in that 
drawer; will you give it me, please? 
Thanks, Did you—er—spend a pleasant 
evening?”’ 

“Yes,’’ sald Guildford, 

“You are later than usual,”’ 

“] looked in at the club after 1 had sent 
Lady Norab home,’’ said (ulldiord, still 
watching the white drawn face closely, 

“Ab, yes, she has come howe?” murmr- 
ed the earl, passing his band over bis fore- 
head witha confused air. “She did not 
come in to wish me good-night as usual,’’ 
he added after a pause, and with a kind of 
repressed anxiety. ‘‘That was—er—unlike 
her, Guildford.”’ 

Inwardly surprised, Guildford Berton 
sald — 

‘Il expect she thought you were engaged 
writing or reading, and did not like to dis- 
turb you, sir.” » 

“Ah, perhaps so,’’ he assented. ‘‘Kr— 
you may have noticed, Guildford, that 
Norab hasan affectionate nature.” 

“Indeed, yes,” 

“J—er—should not like her to be 
alarmed,”’ 

Still more surprised at this novel exhibi- 
tion of the earl’s regard for his daugbter’s 
feelings, Guildford Berton nodded assent. 

“I beg you will not mention this—er— 
slight attack of mine to her, Guildford,” 

“Oertainly not,my lord,” he said quietly. 
“IT should be the last person in the world 
to cause Lady Norah any disquietude or 
an xiety.’’ 

The ear! inclined his head. 

“You are considerateness iteeif, Guild- 
ford,"’ he aaid. 

After a moment he added— 

“I—er—think I will consuit Sir Andrew 
to-morrow morning. These attacks may 
be of little gravity, but still——”’ 


He stopped, and startled Guildford by 
suddenly 6xcialming with perfect natural 
ness, “My God! am I going to die? 
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“Oh, no, no,” Guildford seapended 
quickly. “Everybody is subject more or 
leas to these—fainting fita, my lord. You 
will fod Sir Andrew will attach no sinister 
im portance to them,” 

“J hope not; I—er—bope not,” faltered 
the old man; and then, as if ashamed of his 
sudden outburst, be said— 

“]-—er—was thinking of Norah, Guild- 
ford. It would be terrible to leave her 
alone. Sbe has no mother, coone, If she 
were married ——”’ 

He stopped and leant back with a sigh, 

Guildford Berton’s breath came fast, and 
his face grew hot, 

‘You would feel more at ease?” 
he sald, 

The earl moved bis hand assentingly. 

“Yes, yes; she is young and—inexper- 
jenced, She is just the girl to be led away 
by her fesiings. I have never mentioned 
itto you, but I had« dread of her becom- 
ing entangled by that young scoundrel who 
ran away with Betsy North—South—I have 
forgotten her name,’’ 

‘Ob, no, my lord,” said Guildford Ber- 
ton, ina low volce. “You wronged Lady 
Norah by such a suspicion.”’ 

“] am delighted to hear it,’’ faltered the 
oldman, ‘But she is—impressionavie and 
impulsive; she might marry—imprudently; 
1 should have seen tolt. Yes!” Hedrew 
a heavy sigh. ‘I fear——’’—he was going 
to may, ‘1 have not done my duty,’’ but he 
could not bring himself to utter such self- 
condemnation, ‘"The—tbe subject pains 
me.”’ 

“And me also,’’ said Guildford Berton,in 
a low voice, and wi'h downcast eyes. 

Should he seize the opportunity created 
by the old man, and evow bimseif? 

The earl looked up at him, 

‘*] beg your pardon, (tulidford? Painful 
to you?” he asked, with polite interroga- 
tion. 

‘Yes, my lord,” said Guildford Berton, 
bis face white, bis lips set. ‘It is not the 
time,”—be molatened bis lips—‘‘there oan 
be no time, perbaps,in which! should 
speak of what lies so near my heart as to be 
a matter of lifeor death to me, but your 
jordship’s words—your mention of Lady 
Norah’s possible marriage——"’ 

The earl looked at vin as he faltered and 
stammmered with a stare of feeble surprice 
and bewilderment, 

“‘] tear I fail to comprebend,’’ he said 
‘‘Are you in any trouble? What has Norah 
to do with it? 

“Everything, alas!’”’ responed Guildford 
Berton. “I must speak out now,my lord,” 
he went on, “even though by so doing I 
lose your friendship. Sut, ob, I do trust 
you will bring yourself to remember how 
much your words will mean to me, that for 
years past I have experienced nothing but 
kindness at your bands, and that now I 
need it and your forbearance more than I] 
have ever done. Be generous, I beseech 
you!” 

The earl struggled into an upright posi- 
tion and stared at the white face with a pu z 
zled frown. 

“What is this?’ he said huskily. “Have 
you—been getting Into debt, Guildford?” 

“Debt? No, my iord. If that were all, I 
should fear far less acutely the doubt and 
fear that oppress me. My lord, what I have 
to tell you, the confession I mist make, 
will, 1 know take you by surprise, but I 
plead for your forbearance, your generos. 
ity, I love Lady Norah!” 

The earl stared at him for a moment as if 
he did not comprebend. 

“] —] beg your pardon,” he said, ‘What 
was that you said about Lady Norah? I—I 
am afraid this attack has left me a little 
deaf, Guildford.” 

“1 said, sir, that I love Lady Norah,’’ 
said Guildford Berton, biting his lip and 
breathing bard. “1 have loved her, sir, 
since-—”’ 

The earl struggled to his feet, and, still 
looking at him, broke into a laugh, 

It wasa horrible laugh; full of scorntul 
amazement, almost of amnsement. 

“You have been—drinking, sir?” he said, 
not sternly, but with simple contempt, 

Guildford Berton stared as if the old 
man had struck him; indeed, ne would 
have preferred a blow to that awfai laugh 
and those soornful words, 

“Exouse me,’’ said the earl, “I—I—er— 
have not been well this evening, as you 
are aware, and am not ina fit condition to 
enjoy this tipsy jest, Wil you—er—leave 
me, please?” and he waved a shaky hand 
towards the door, 

Guildford Berton’s face resembled the 
popular idea of a devil’s at that moment 
more than an ordinary human being’s, 

His bands clenched, and he took a step 
nearer to the old man, drawn to his full 
height, and regarding him haughtily. 

‘“‘You—you dare to insult me!’ he said 

arsely You treat it as a—a jest. By 








God, you shal! find it no jest my lord! I've 
told you that I love her—I say it again. Do 
you bear? I love her, love her! And | 
say more,! will marry her! 1’il marry 
her for all your scorn, you old fool!” 

He was wad, really mad with fury and 
disappointment for s moment, and the 
years of patient service and trackling and 
dissimulation went for nothing. He even 
raised bis fist as if he were going to strike 
the earl. 

The old man looked at him steadily, a 
sneer, bitter and galling, on bis thin lips, 

“In my desire to find some extenuation 
for your conduct, Mr. Berton,” he said, 
slowly and icily, “I accused you of being 
intoxicated. I fear I cannot grant you even 
that excuse. You are simply impertinent, 
Be good enough to leave the room; to-mor- 
row you will leave the house,” 

He paused a moment to gain bis breath, 
Guildford Berton watching him, glaring at 
him, 

“You call me, I think, a fool, With hu. 
mility I admit thet you have the right to 
do so, I have been a foo! to place confidence 
in, to bestow my friendship upon, & person 
who, if he entered my house at all, should 
have occupied his proper piace in it—that of 
a servant.’’ 

“And as a last word permit me, while 
thanking you for the many services you 
have reudered me, to say that we—persons 
of our rank do not give their daughters in 
marriage to thefr footman, their butler, or 
to a—Mr, Guildford Bertoa.” 

Guildford Berton uttered a cry, the cry 
of a wild animal driven beyond endurance 
and sprang forward, but before he could 
atrike the earl, if such bad been bis inten- 
tion, the tall thin figure staggered and fell 
into his chair, 

“Will you—er—ring the bell, my dear 
Guildford,” be stammered and stuttered 
brokenly, asa strange and curious twitch- 
ing convalsed his aristocratic face, ‘Il—er 
—think it is time to drés» for dinner,’’ 

Then bis head fell forward, and he utter- 
6d» crowing kind of laugh. 

Gulldford Berton leant over bim, then 
dashed to the \loor beil. 

In a moment or two ths porter and a 
footman came to the door, 

‘Quick,’ said Guildford Berton, ‘Kun 
for the doctor! The earl has had a paralytic 
fit.’’ 





CHAPTER XXXI 

HE HALL porter tore off fur a doctor, 

T and Guildford Berton knelt, beside the 

stricken old man with a feeling of de 
vout thankfulness, 

He had narrowly escaped committing a 
second murder! 

He was also extremely grateful tothe 
luck which seemed to stand bv dim through 
thick and thin, 

For the first timein his life he had been 
hurried by passion into making a great 
mistake; he had shown his hand too soon, 
and but for this sudden attack would bave 
had to leave the house, would have been 
kicked out, so to speak, and been beaten in 
the game he had played so carefully! But 
now the oid man lay helpless, powerless, 
sinitten doubtless to death, and Guildford 
Berton was saved from the consequence of 
his rasbness, 

We are told that the devil looks after his 
own and Guildford Berton at that moment 
believed in the superstition up to the hilt. 

In afew moments the room was full of 
frigntened servants, and between them 
they carried the ear! to bis room. 

“Be quiet!” said Gulidford Berton 
hoarsely, ‘Lady Norah must not be alarm- 
edon any account,’ and ae made them 
walk on tip.toe past her dedroom door, 

But, quiet as they were, Norah heard 
them. She had not gone to bed, out had 
dismissed Harman,and was silting wrapped 
in her dressing gown and lost in thought. 
She was thinking not only of Cyril, but of 
what Lady Ferndale had said—‘‘your” 
Guildford Berton. 

The pronoun haunted and harassed her. 
She learned the passing footsteps, and 
opening ber door, saw the still forim carried 
past. Fora moment she stood with ber 
hand on her heart, then she sprang forward 
with alow cry. Guildford Berwn heid up 
his hand and turned his white face to her. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” he said, and his 
voice sounded strained and forced. ‘‘Hé 
will be all right——”’ 

Norah passed him and threw berse!f be- 
side the bed on which they bad laid the 
ear., and took his hand. 

She coald not speak, could not even ask 
what had happened to him, but knelt, white 
and silent, and overwhelmed. 

Gaildford Berton bent over ner aad It 
answer to the dumb question in Ler ter 
fied eyes, saild— 

“He has bada fit. Pray, pra 
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will get better——’’ 

She turned ber face from him even at 
that moment with instinctive repulsion, 
and clung to the thin, limp hand, and 
“Papa, papal’ dropped from her white 
lips. 

Take her away, persuade her to go!’’ 
whispered Guildford Berton to Harman 
huskiiy; but Norab heard him and shook 
her head. " 

“No, ni!’’ she panted, “I will, I must 
stay! Ob, papa, papa!’ and the tears rushed 
to her eyes and she hid her face upon her 
arm. 

Harman sent the terrified servants out of 
the room, and kneeling beside Norah, beg- 
x ¢ ber to go, but Norah raised her head 
and shook it, The outburst of grief over, 
rhe was calm and collected again, though 
she was trembling in every limb; and 
Guildiord Berton left the room and waited 
outside. 

The doctor came and examindd the 
stricken man with the professional leisure- 
ly gravity which carries so much weight. 
They bad got the earl in to bed, and he lay 
apparently unconscious and as like death 
a8 life can be, 

“Is—is he very ill? What ia it?’ asked 
Norah in a dry voice, her eyes fixed on the 
grave face, 

rhe physician dropped his eyelids in the 
way a doctor has when he does not mean to 
te!i the whole truth, 

“The ear, has bad a fit, Lady Norab,’’ he 
said. “Yos, he is very ill; but do not be 
alarmed. There is always hope, always, 
Do not distress yourself. Were you with 
him when—’? 

Norab shook her head and glanced at 
Guildford Berton, who stood white and an- 
xious at the foot of the bed, 

The doctor nodded, and after a while mo- 
tioned to Guildford Berton to follow him 
out of the room. 

They went down to the library. 

‘(It is paralyais?’’ said Guildford Berton. 

The physician nodded. 

‘‘You were witb the earl when the a(tack 
occurred?”’ be said, ‘Was there any sud- 
den shock—éxcitement?” 

‘None whatever,” replied Guildford 
kerton quistly. ‘I had come in from the 
theatre and found him sitting here, in that 
chair, He was givento aitting up late, 
reading and writing.’’ 

The doctor nodded, and waited. 

“We talked about one thing and then an- 
other—ordinary topics, and not in any way 
exciting.” 

“You are sure of that?’ interrupted the 
doctor. 

“Of course. I could repeat almost 6very 
word,’ answered Guildford Berton glibly. 
“] had said something thet made him laugh 
—but not beartily or excitedly—and a mo- 
ment after be fell forward,”’ 

Strange,”’ said the doctor, ‘These at- 
tacka generaliy follow upon great excite- 
i.ent or display of passion, There are cer- 
tain signs which indicate the usual cause, 
too—hem!”’ 

“Is it a bad attack?” asked Gualldford 
Berton sorrowtully, 

‘Yes, it is.”’ 

“And—and you think he will die?” he 
asked, his heart beating quickiy. 

“IT don’t ssy tbat, replied the doctor 
gravely. ‘Tue ear] isan old men, his age 
is against bim, but on the other hand he 
has led a remarkably quiet life, of iate, has 
he not?’”’ 

“Yes, I can say tbat positively,’ said 
Guildford Bertou. ‘I may tell you thatl 
ain his most inthuate friend,and acquainted 
with his babits, A very quiet life,” 

“Tbav’sin his favor, He may live for 
8OuN6 time,’’ 

“But he will not recover from this para- 
lysis?’’ asked Gulldford Berton almost 
quickly. 

The doctor shrugged bis shoulders, 

“itis scarcely probable,” he said, and 
‘iaildford Berton drew a sigh of relief 
which the physician might easily have 
mistaken tor one of sywpathy and regret. 

‘The doctor wrotea prescription. 

“Sepd for this please,’ he said, “I will 
remain here forthe present, The young 
lady is Lady Norab, | presume?’’ 

Guiidford Berton inclined his head, 

‘Hem, yes, the earl’s daughter. There 
18 DO Son, 1 believe?” 

He was a fasbionable physician, and had 
the peerage by heart, 

“No, auephew,”’ replied Guiidford Ber- 
ton, fully understanding the purport of the 
question. 


“Yes, the Viscount Santleigh. I think it 
Would be well to send tgr him in case of— 
accide m7? 

I : shook his heed sadly 
ai if aeier said tha @ ioctor 
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logs of time,” responded the doctor rather 
grimly, ‘Mind, I don’t say that there tes 
any linmediate danger, but——” 

“I understand,”’ said Guildgrd Berton. 
“I will do my utmost to find him; but, as 
you may be aware, the earl and he have 
not met——’’ 

“I have heard something of it,'’ said the 
doctor. “But surely there can be little dif- 
ficulty in finding him? Meanwhile——” 

‘Please tell me what is to be done,” put 
in Galldford Berton suavely. ‘I am stay- 
ing in the house, and will see that your in- 
structions are carried out.”’ 

The doctor inclined bis head and went 
upstairs again, and Gulidford Berton fol- 
lowed him, 

Norah was etiil kneeling beside the bed, 
the earl’s hand fast clasped in hers, and 
she looked up eagerly as the doctor en- 
tered. 

‘What in it?’’ whispered the doctor. 

“I—I think he moved!’’ said Norah al- 
most inaudibly. 

Even asshe spoke theold man stirred 
and opened his eyes. They wandered 
vacantly round the room fora moment, 
then as they fell upon her face a gleam of 
something like intelligence came into 
them, and his lips moved, 

Guildford Berton, standing at the toot of 
the bed, felt a sudden thrill of fear. Was 
the old man coming to his senses? Would 
be beable to speak, reveal the truth, and 
expose him? 

The earl looked at her piteously, and 
then as he caught sight of Guildford Ber- 
ton’s face his eyes seemed to flash and be 
looked from aim to Norah, and bis lips 
moved, 

“Itis something he wants to tell me,’’ 
she murmured, “Ob, what is it, what is 
it? Papa, papa! It is I—Norah! Speak to 
me,’’ 

The doctor did not interfere, and she 
bent lower until her face was close to the 
old man’s lips. 

The piteous, imploring look in her eyes 
grew more intense, and at iasta sound 
came from his lips, 

‘*Yes, papa!’ panted Norah. 

With a great effort ne gasped— 

‘Scoundrel! Scoundrel! Don’t——’’ 

Then a vacant smile played over his face, 
and he wandered off, ‘‘My daughter, your 
ladyship! ‘My daughter! Beautiful! Yes. 
Her mother— ”’ 

Then his eyes closed, and the faced 
seemed to fall back into death-like rigidity, 
Guiidford Berton almost uttered a cry of 
thanksgiving. 

‘He is delirious,’’ he said sorrowfully. 

Norah with a moan hid her face, and the 
doctor laid his hand upon her shoulder. 

“You must bear up, Lady Norah,’’ be 
said gently. “I am not sure that he is 
quite unconscious, and——” 

“Yes, yes, les me stay!’’ she pleaded 
piteously. “I will not let him see, I will 
not distress him. You will let me stay 
with him?”’ 

“She must stay,” he said to Guildford 
Berton in an undertone, but Norab heard 
him and murmured her gratituae. ‘‘Better 
send for a nurse, and Lady Norab can re- 
main and assist her.’’ 

Guildford Berton went downstairs and 
despatched a servant to one of the hospi- 
tals, then flung himself into the chair from 
which the ear! had fallen, and covering his 
eyes with his bande thought deeply. 

The earl might die, put if he lived it was 
scarcely probable that he would regain the 
full use of his senses. In either case he, 
Guildford Berton, was safe and secure, 

But if be died, now would Lady Norah 
stand? She was to be bis wife, and he had 
a right to inquire, he told bimeel!, and his 
eyes wandered to the small iron deed box 
which aiways accompanied the earl, 

It would contsin either the will itsei! or 
a copy of it. He must see that at any cost, 

He sat staring at the box and turning 
over possibilities in his eager mind until he 
heard the doctor coming down the stairs, 
and he rose and met him. 

‘He is still the same. I don’t think I 
can do any more to-night, Mr. Berton; you 
can send for meif there should be any 
change, which I do not anticipate, however. 
I need soarcely say that perfect quietude 
and an absence ofall disturbing Influencer, 
4&o. 1am sorry that Lord Santileigh is not 
here,” he added s# he put on bis overcoat, 

‘He shall be found,’’ said Galldford Ber- 
ton impressively. “I do hope there is 
some chance for my old friend!” and be 
turned away and pawed bis band over bis 
eyes. 

The doctor looked down. 

‘*There is a chance Of his living,’’ be said 
gravely, ‘‘but I fear, I] very much fear, that 
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e will never regain toe power of speech 
that is, intelligent speech. Of course, there 
is no need to apprise Lady Norah of this 
mournful fact, yet swhiie,’ 





Guilford Berton let bim out, and then re- 
turning to the library softly locked the 
door and got down the deed box. It was 
locked, and the key was in the earl’s 
pocket. He stood for a inoment irresolute, 
A sbarp blow with the poker would smash 
the lock no doubt, but the lawyers might 
ask disagreeable quemions. 

He set the box in its place and stole up 
stairs. The earl'’s valet was standing out- 
side the door In readiness, in case he should 
be wanted, and he stood aaide to let Guild- 
ford Berton pasa, 

“No, I woa’t go in just yet, Latarge,” be 
said softly. ‘It is not well to have too 
many luthe room, By the way, I think I 
shoulda remove bis lordship’s clothes from 
the room, The sight of them wonld dis- 
taurb him, You know his love of neatness,’’ 

The man was too bewildered and over- 
come to feel surprised, but timidly went in 
on tip-toe and gathered the clothes from 
the chair on which they had been thrown, 

“Give them to me; 1 will take them to 
the dressing-room,”’ said Guilford Berton. 
You had better not leave your post, in case 
you may be wanted.” 

“Yea, sir, thank you,” said the valet, and 
Guildford Berton carried the clothes to the 
dressing-room, The keys were in the coat 
pocket, and he carried them downstairs 
into the library. His hand shook as he un- 
locked the box and turned out the papers, 
and bis beart leapt as he found one amongst 
them endorsed — 

“My last will and testament.” 

lt was on an ordinary sheet of foolscap, 
and written inthe earl’s small, neat—not 
to say finicking—hand, and Guilford Ber- 
ton made himself comfortable in the easy 
chair and read it carefully. 

His own name, after that of the old ser- 
vanta to whom legacies were bequeathed, 
occurred first, and the small handwriting 
jumped apand down beiore his eyes, Then 
he laughed with bitter cynicism, The earl 
had left him only a favorite watch and 
chain, ‘asa mark of my esteem and re- 
gard,’’ 

A watch and chain for all the years 6 
patient service and endurance! Then came 
the important clause, 

“And the remainder of all I possess, or 
have power to bequeath, I will to my 
daughter —”’ 

Strange to say, a blank occurred where 
the name shouid have been written, 

he puzzied over this singular fact for 
some minutes, then turned to the date, and 
hit upon the solution. The ear! bad made 
the will soon after Norab’s arcival at the 
Oourt, and he had not known with any cer- 
tainty whether she had been christened any 
other naine in addition to Norah. 

Doubtless he had Intended to ask and fill 
in the space, but he must have forgotten it 
—or being to proud to ask her the question, 
had put it off from day to day, and left the 
space blank. 

Galldford Berton held the will 
hand, thinking almost painfully, 

He had no great liking for forgery, but 
he would not have hesitated to manufac- 
ture a new will, leaving everything to him- 
self, if he bad thought it politic to do so, 
But forgery is, in a sense, more risky even 
than murder, and he shook his head. 

Besides, what need toalter the will, see- 
ing that Norah, to whom all was left, would 
certainly be hia wife? For at that mowent 
be felt more assured of his ultimate suc- 
cees than he had ever done. Fate had 
stood by him with a persistance almost 
miraculous, and his luck would remain 
with him to the end. 

He pat the will back, and the deed box 
in its place, and leaning back gave bhim- 
self up to the luxury of anticipation. 

If he could only have the title, as well as 
Norab and the earl’s money! Or the Court! 
But they mast both go to the wandering 
vagabond of a nephew—the Viscount Sant- 
leigh, who waa no one knew where! 

“Perhaps he might be persuaded to sell 
his birthright even, if he could be found 
andthe knowledge of the earl’s illness 
could be kept from him,’’ he thought; and 
at the mere thought that he, Galldford 
Berton, might some day reign and rule in 
the great house at which his father was 
steward, his blood grew warm and bis 
neart beat pleasantly. 

At any rate, Norah—nis future wife— 
would be one of the wealthies, women in 
England, The ear! could not ake another 
will, and he, Guildford Berton, would take 
care the existing one should not be de- 
atroyed. 

Altogether, he spent a pleasant bour or 
two, while Norab upstairs sat holding the 
unconscious hand of the stricken ear!, 
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GOOD deal of doubt attaches to the 
statement of Justin that Alexander 
the Great in a fit of anger against the 

philosopher Oaliisthenes, ordered him to 
be deprived of bis ears, nose, and lips, and, 
In this frigntfully-mutilated condition,sbut 
him up in ap tion cage with a dog—which 
was intended as a special mark of contume- 
ly—but it is known that imprisonment in a 
cage of iron was an oocasional form of pun- 
ishment among the ancienta. One regrets 
that ite cruelly ingenious inventor's name 
bes not descended to posterity, to be loaded 
with thecontempt and loathing it deserves. 
An idea so terribly inhuman can have om- 
enated only from a mind accustomed w the 
sight of suffering, and delighting with a 
fiendish pleasure in its infliction, 

According to Seneca, whose authority in 
unimpeachable, Lysimachus mutilated 
Telesphorus of Riodes, and then, for a long 
time, immured him in a cage, “like some 
new and extravrdinary animal; and, in- 
deed, with bia head gashed and acarred, 
and his shapeless body, he retained scarce- 
ly a vestige of manhood, Add to this the 
torments of hunger and the hideous filthi- 
ness through which he dragged himeei! to 
and fro on his aching knees—what a ghast- 
ly spectacie! It was so repulsive as to for- 
bid pity. Yet, if he who underwent these 
tortares had no likeness to bumanity, atil| 
leas had he whe imposed them, 

In modern history, the eariies allusion 
weoan find to this punishment belongs to 
the twelith century, when NSangjar, sixth 
and last of the Se)jukian Suitans of Persia, 
having been taken prisoner by the Turka, 
was thrown int an iron cage (1152.) This 
is the hero who, for bis valor, waa styled 
the second Alexander, and whom his sob. 
jects so warinly loved thet they prayed for 
him a year after his decease. He was a 
liberal patron of Persian poetry, and, after 
a reign of nearly fifty years, deserved a 
better fate, 

From the Kast, the iron cage found its 
way into Italy, and speedily found patrons, 
It was exactly the kind of punishment that 
suited the revengeful temper and lust of 
torture of the Italian Prinoes,. Thus, En- 
tius, natural son of Frederick the Second, 
who was made King of Sardinia in 125s, 
having s00n afterwards been defeated and 
taken prisoner by the Giuelfs at Fousaita, 
was conveyed to Bologna, and there ex- 
posed in an iron cage. 

To this day the great iron cages used for 
prisoners in mediseval Italy, may be soon 
in the tower della Gabia, at Milan; in the 
citadel of Piacenza; and elsewhere, 

After the victorious invasion of Sootiand, 
by Edward the First, in 1306, three broth- 
ers of Robert Bruce and several of tne 
Hoottisn nobles perished on the scat - 
fold, 

The conqueror did not s; are even womon 
in bia mighty rage, and twoof them—the 
Countesses of Buchan—mother and daugh- 
ter—were immured in cages of timber and 
6x posed to the ridicule of the populace. 

it was long one of the commonplaces of 
moralists that the great Turkish Sultan, 
Bajazet the First, whose magnificence had 
been the astonishment of huropean travel- 
lers, fell ‘rom bis pride and pomp of pal- 
ace as a punishment for his arrogance, and; 
a prisoner in the handso!f Timour, or Tam- 
erlane, wes @xbh!ibite! in an iron cage. Gib 
bon, after summing up the authorities for 
this statement, acoepts it with some qualifi- 

cation, 

For Louis the Eleventh of France the 
jron cage bada great attraction, and he 
seems to bave equipped with it nearly 
covery one of his state prisons. When the 
Dac de Nemours, previous to his trial, was 
transferred Ww the Kaatile, he was put in « 
cage of iron; and the King, learning that 
some indalgenoe had been shown tw #0 } | lus- 
trous prisoner, wrote in the most uncom- 
promising terms the Sire de Saint-Pierre, 
one ofthe somminssarios appointed to try 
the unfortunate Prince. He waa int 
pleased, he said, to find that the fettern had 
been removed from the Dake’s limba; that 
Le had been sllowed to leave his cage; and 
that he had attended mass when women 
were present. And he charged him to uke 
care that the Prince never left his cage, «x 
cept to be put to the question—that Is, to Le 
tortured—and thatthis should take place 
in his own apartment, Other important 
personages, in the reign of Louis also made 
acquaintance with these iron cages of his 
Acoording toan eminont French antiquary, 
each cage was about nine feet long, eight 
feet broad, and seven feet high, and cn: 





sisted of a ponderous framework of timber: 
strengt! ened by solid iror Clasps 
fenoed in with 8 tiron Dars, welg 

| together @ cou 
costing ab< three hundred a aix 
seven livres, at the then value of 
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LET US GO HEROE. 





BY SCHIE M. BEAT. 





And now my songs, my songs aad! 

In miew of silence iet es die, 

Let ue depart, nor eer again, 

Ke found, oh, songs, the ways of men! 
There's none will weep for ver and me, 
Lel us go benes, songs, and be free! 


And now, my dreams, my dreameannd I, 
‘Neath graveyard myrtie let us lie, 

Let us depart, sore'er again 

He found, oh, dreame, We ways of men! 
There's none wiil care when ail le sald, 
Let ut go hence, dreams, and be deat! 


And now, my hopes, my bopes and |, 

Letos be lost in sob and sigh, 

Let us depart, nor e'er again 

Ke foand, oh hopes, the wage of men! 

There's none will sorrow tor our woe, 

Let use go hence, hopes aad lie low 
—_— 


The Sculptor’s Wife. 


BY J, SUBANBA, 


Av THEO, they are aplendid! They 





will bring you fame—they must!"’ 
‘And fortune also, 1 hope, little 
swoetheart. Nee—our store la getting ter- 
ribly low!l’’—-and Theo threw back his 
handsome bead, and laughed a gay laugh, 
as he pointed to five sovereigns lying ona 
amell table beside him. 

Tier wife lauj ted too, her c.ear girlish 
voloe echoing through ine iofly sudio, 
They both felt light of heart that evening, 
forthe work of many weary months was 
finished at last, and finished In time too, 

They stood side by side before the artiat’s 
ooupleted work, Theo with one aru olasp- 
ing the alight Mgure that leaned lovingly 
ayainet him, the other hand toying with 
hin fair silky beard, @ satisfied smile on 
hin lips, He was content; bis oritioal eyes 
could se@ Do blemish in the two figures be. 
fore him, The one wasa life-size model of 
Miriam. 

Joy and triumph were 6x pressed in every 
curve of the exquisitely-pulsed figure, 
while the eyes were uprained, and the iife- 
like lips Just parted, as though giving vent 
Wo aeong of victory, 

The other wasa model in tainiature—a 
portrait of a great living poet, ual! sitting, 
half lying ina picturesque attitude ona 
rustic bencb, with books and papers soat- 
tered at his feet. The ‘Miriam’ was for 
the Royal Academy, the small model for a 
competition that bad been some time be- 
fore invited by a public committee. 

“We muat bave a little festival this even- 
Ing to celebrate the oowpletion of your 
woik,mus*t we not, Theo?’'—and the young 
wife raised ber blue eyes to ber husvand’s 
face entreating|y. 

He glanced atthe five sovereigna, but 
did not answer ber, 

“You have worked so bard, and been so 
duill,"’ ehe added, 

“And you dear beart, have been so pati- 
ent and brave!’ heexcialined, ‘Yes, Agda, 
we will havea festival. I will take you to 
see Kenneth in King Lear,’ 

‘Ob, Theo, bow enchanting! ' cried Agda 
‘Hut will it not cost too mach?” 

“No,’’ be replied; ‘‘we will go to the pit, 
and ride third class, It will not cost much 
more than a little feast, and will last much 
jonger. KRunand dress, dear, and we will 
start directly.’’ 

Agda bad not farto run, The large and 
lofty studio was divided into three oom- 
partments by wooden partitions panelled 
and stained to represent old oak, 

The centre compartment was Theodore 
Herpetea.’@ work-rooiw and Agda’s boudoir 
in one; on one side was their bed-room, on 
the other the neat little kitchen where, 
with the belp ofa patent cooking swore, 
Axgda’s clover fingers prepared their simple 
meale, 

Every morning a brisk old dame came 
in for an hour or two, and saved Agda's 
white hand from the ooarser work of clean- 
ing and washing up. Here the young oou- 
ple bad lived happily and contentedly 
sinoe they bad left Oopenhagen,six months 
before, and come to London, that Theodore 
night make bis fortune amongat the weal. 
thy English people, 

The young artiat’s whole heart was in his 
work, Early and late be tolled, looking 
forward to the day when his work abouid 
finda place inthe Academy and hie for- 
tune be wade, 


Hie had faith in bimeeif and bis art, and 
feltthat ifhe could only get some of his 
work fairly before tue Engliab public, the 
reat would follow, 

Adga shared his faith, and day by day 
went ioging cheerlly about ber housebold 

era PY) the great window of the 
~ be nie Lad Rew ~ 34 = 80086 

1. tt x 6 « K fail i her lap, | 
" 6 816 Watched the life-like form of Mir. | 
ian growling under her husband’s magio 
wuch, 








The future held oo fears for Ler—Theo 
would soon climb up the ladder of fame; 
and they had already planned where they 
would live and how they would furnish 
their house, 

She was but eighteen, sweet, fair, and 
childish-looking; and, as they journeyed to 
the theatre, many eyes Inthe third-class 
carriage turned to look a second time at the 
daintily tinted face and the rings of bright 
hair peeping trom under the fur hat, and at 
her handsome companion, with his fair 
ailky beard and broad felt hat. 

During the previous summer Theo had 
returned to Uopenbagen, after six months’ 
wangerlng* among the famous galleries of 
Earope, with his mind made up to go to 
London and work. 

He had asked Agda if she bad the cour- 
age to go with him and share bis lot In the 
atruggie for success; and sbe did not heai- 
tate. She laid ber soft little band in bis; 
and aix weeks later found her setting to 
work oourageously to make the great bare 
studio look more home like, 

The long winter months had passed, tne 
models were now finished, the goal seemed 
almost in sight, the bright sunny land that 
lay beyond that goal was very near, and 
their young hearts beat high with happi- 
nens, 

That evening was like a dream to Agda; 
she uad never before seen Kenneth, the 
popular tragic actor whom every one was 
taiking about. 

“Theo, isn’t it spiendid?”’ she whispered 
at the end of the first act, her eyes shining 
with enthasissm. “He stirs one’s very 
soul,"’ 

It is wonderful!’ replied Theo, who felt 
the great actor’s power, and spoke In a sub. 
‘ood tone, 

**W hat a noble face he bas,” said Agda— 
“bardly handsome, but full of gentleness 
and dignity! He looks as if he had known 
too,’’ she added thoughtfully, 

“| have beard that be had avery bard 
life before he won his iaurels,’’ said Theo, 
“He was bissed off the stage once; but he 
would not be daunted, and bore poverty 
and bard work unfiinchingly until tv: won 
his reward; and now he js at the very top 
of the ladder, and very faithful to old 
friends, and generous {n helping actors and 
actresses who are atiil struggling,.”’ 

“Ab, I thought bis face looked good and 
noblel’’ observed Agda. “But see—the 
curtain is rising again!’”’—and she became 
once more absorbed in the play. 

The return ho xe that night was quieter 
than the Journey to the threatre bad been 
—not because Theo and Agda were less 
happy and light of heart, but because both 
had been touched by Kenneth’s acting. 
Agda was subdued and lostin thought, 
only now and again making some comment 
to her busband which showed that ber 
inind was full of play and the players, 

‘‘Hargreaves says he will take my statue 
tothe Academy for nothing, Agda; that 
will beagreat saving of expense—won't 
it?’ exclaimed Theo, coming quickly into 
the studio a couple of days later. ‘He will 
fetob it this afternoon.”’ 

“Ou, how good of him!’ cried Agda glee- 
fully. “Iam very glad, Theo; but,’’ she 
added, suddenly looking grave, ‘does he 
understand moving statues? They are 
more delicate than fenders and coa!-scut- 
tles, you know!” 

“Yos, 1 know, sweetheart,’’ he replied, 
pinching her dainty little ear very softly; 
“but he says he often moves statues and 
Ornawents for peopie, and he will pack it 
well with straw, lam going todo a bead 
of that little girl of his whoin be is so fond 
of for five pounds; it will bea littie help 
while we are walting.’’ 

‘Yes, indeed,’’ agreed Agda; “and Mr, 
Kleine owes you fiye pounds, Theo—that 
will make us quite comfortable until the 
Academy opens and we hear about the com- 
petition,” 

She spoke quite simply and without a 
trace of doubt in Ler tone, She felt certain 
thatthe opening of the Academy would 
bring them fortune and ease, If they could 
keep efiocat until then, ali would be well 
and the future secure, 

On the following evening Agda was sit- 
ting alone by the studio fire waiting for her 
husband to come in to supper, It was 
nearly seven o’clook, and 4e bad been 
away since (heir early dinner-time, 

She would not light the gas until he came 
—for they burned a great deal of gas when 
Pheo was at work, and, when he was out, 
Agia always triea to do witbout it, 

A sauce pan of soup that sent forth s very 


| ®ppetising odor simmered on the hob, and 


QD @gg-saiad stood on the little round table 
under the gas-bracket. 

I kering firelight cast grotesque 
shadows into the corners of the stadio, but 
Agdadid notsee them. The young wife 
bad had a busy day; and now she sat witb 











her little bands lying In her lsp, anda 
pleased smile playing round the corners of 
her mouth, as pictured the bright future 
that was in store for them. 

Perhaps even now ‘Ihe wea detained by 
some yood fortune, She raised ber bead 
and listened. Yes, that was bis footstep; 
but it did not sound very eager. He must 
be tired. 

As Agda lighted the gas,the door opened, 
and he entered. 

“Theo,” she exclaimed, as the light fell 
upon bis face, “what isthe matter, dear 
beart? Have you been hurt? You are as 
white as death!’’ 

“Nay, love,” be said, in a tired hopeless 
lone, ‘J am not burt; but my statue, Agda 
—my ‘Miriam’——’’ 

“Yos,” she whispered, gasing at bim an- 
xiously. 

‘It is broken!’’ 

For two or three minutes dead silence 
reigned in the studio, while Agda gazsd at 
ber husband asif paralyzed and the color 
slowly forsook her cheeks, Thén in a ter- 
rified whisper, she echoed the one word— 

‘‘Broken!” 

Theo Kernste!n sank wear)ly into acha!r, 
and, laying bis arms upon the table, bowed 
his head upon them, His hopeless attitude 
roused Agda; she went quickly to him ard 
rained bis head and laid it upon her shoul- 
der, piacing one arm round his neck as she 
did #0, 

“Tell me, Theo—tell me, dear love, how 
it bappened! Was it Hargreaves? Is it 
much broken? Can it not be mended?” 

His wife’s questions roused him; bis face 
lost some of ite hopeless apathetic look, He 
clasped her in his arms and kissed her 
sweet lips. 

‘You must not stand like that, swee'- 
heart; sit close beside me here, and J will 
tell you. It was broken on the journey. | 
wasa fool tolet Hargreaves take it. To 
save a few shillings 1 have lost!”—ab, I do 
not know, I dare not tuink what I have 
lost!’’—aad Theotn bis pain grasped Agda’s 
fingers witha forco that noarly made her 
cry out; but sheonly said gently— 

‘*Is it completely spoilt?’’ 

‘'] bave not seen it yet,”’ he answere), "1 
met Hargreaves this afternoon, who told 
me, and, half mad, I went direct tothe 
President. He was very sorry for me, and 
said he would look at it. On, Agua, ali 
these long months of toil wasted—lost, ut- 
terly loat!’’ 

Bat Agda would not take so hopeloss a 
view of the matter; she declared that!) 6 
must go down early the next morning and 
see the statue, and fined out what could he 
done, 

She coaxed him to eat bis supper, and 
talked so hopefully that before they went 
to bed Theo was almost his bright self 
again, 

The morning post brought Lim a /etter 
from the President, saying that bis broken 
work showed much promive, and inviting 
him to go down and seeif the wiechief 
could be repaired, 

He set off quite hopefully, but returned 
at nightfall dejected and weary. For threo 
days he tried to restorethe unfortunate 
statue to its original beauty, and then he 
gave up the attempt in despair. 

Even Agda could not cheer him on the 
last evening; her own heart was heavy, 
But there was the competition—he might 
be successful in that; and she tried to rouse 
bis interest in the matter, 

But the weary days passed, no news 
came to cheer their long monotony,no com 
missions arrived,and the sovereigns melted 
one by one, and neither Theo nor Agda 
knew where to look for more when the Jast 
sbould be spent, 

Agda’s light step grew slow, her bright 
face clouded, whilst Theo tramped hither 
and thitherto his few friends, seeking 
work. 

The days lengthened ;spring flowers were 
in the garden; the sun began to gain 
strength; and Thootried to hide trom Agda 
the fact that he had only one sovereign left 
in his pocket, 

But she knew it, and manufactured 
breakfastsand dinners out of such scanty 
materials as surprised even her husband. 
At last, one sunny morning in the middle 
of May, there was nothing but hominy and 
some milk upon the breakfast-table, 

“It ie getting so hot to have tea or coftee,’» 
said Agda timidly; ‘‘thisie coo: and whole 
some,”’ 





Agda, seeing some subject not too near 
their hearts to talk about, took upthe 
newspaper and began to scan its columns, 
Presentiy she started up with a cry, and, 
waving the paper above her bead, ex- 
claimed— 

‘Theo, dear love, it has come—you have 
gained it!”’—and, quickly spreading out the 
paper before her husband, she pointed 
with trembling fingers to a paragraph, 
leaning over him as he read, with laughter 
on ber lips and tears running down her 
cheeks, 

Yos, it was true—bis model of the great 
poet had been selected, This would bring 
him not only money, but fame; and one 
more the future lay fair and bright before 
them. 

Theo went forth with a light heart to get 
tne good news confirmed and to bespeak a 
block of marble for bis statue, for he was 
anxious tp set to work immediately. 

Once again the music of Agda’s fresh 
young voice ecboed in tho studio, as she 
went merrily about her household tasks, 
Sbe threw openthe windows and let the 
giad May sunshine pourin upon her, and 
even danced afew steps tothe music of a 
barrel-organ outside, They were both so 
young, 80 fullof health—hope was always 
ready to spring afresh in their hearts, 

Theo did not come in to dinner; the after- 
noon hours passed slowly, and still he did 
not return. Agda’s bright spirits begar to 
flag a little, and she wondered what could 
be keeping him so long. 

Surely no new troubie was coming upon 
them! It was nearly nine o’clock, and she 
was growing nervous and faint at heart 
with suspense, when at last she heard her 
busband’s fooisteps outside, and ran to 
open the door for bim, all the long hours of 
waiting forgotten in a moment. 

One glance at his face told her there was 
trouble again. 

“On, Theo,’ sne said, putting her arms 
about him, ‘then it was not true after ail! 
W hat acruel paper!’’ 

‘Yea, dear love,” he answered, ‘it was 
quite true, The committee have seiected 
my model; but they might as well req acest 
Hargreaves to do the work.”’ 

“Why, Theo?” ‘Because I cannot get 
the marble, cear.’’ 

Agia stood mute before hina; this was in- 
deed a difficulty neither of them bad for- 
seen, 

“] have scarcely sat down since I left 
here this morning, Agda, and bave tried 
one place after another. There isa lovely 
block at Bremster’s, just the very thing for 
the work, but be won’t take a peppy lees 
tban one hundred and twenty-five pounds 
for it. It is certainly a splendid piece, and,as 
he says, any one of tbe half-dozen scul ptors 
who are his regular customers will be giad 
to give it. That is all I have towards the 
purchase of it!’ 

Theo laid a sovereign and some lonse sil- 
ver upon the table with a smile that almost 
made Agda cry. She was determined 
however notto give way. What comport, 
she asked herself, wasa wife who cried 
when her busband most needed belp and 
encouragement? 

‘‘Have you been to Kleine, Theo?”’ 

“{ bave been to every creature 1 can 
think of, little one. I dare say Bremster 
would take halfthe money down, but! 
cannot borrow even a quarter of it. Ifl 
were arich man, he would doubtless let 
me have it on credit; as | am a poor one, be 
is afraid,’’ 

“Would not the committte advance some 
of the money you are to bave for the sta:ve? 
abked Agda. . 

“I thought of that,” said Theo; ‘‘bet 
Kleine does not thingit would do to ask 
such a favor. I saw a list of the commie, 
but there is not one amongst them whow I 
know.”’ 

Agda was silent; she could think of noth- 
ing eleeto suggest. Presently she per 
suaded him to take some supper, after 
which he rose and went into the Led-rvom. 
She cleared away the supper-things, bright 
ened up the small fire, and stood before ity 
absorbed in thought, waiting for Tue to 
come and smoke his cigarette; but ne did 
not come, and in afew minutes abe peo? ed 
into the bed-room and saw tbat be bed 
tbrown himself upon the bed, dressed #8 
he was, and fallen intothe heavy sleep of 
mental and physical exhauetion. 

“My poor love,” she murmured, ‘tig fs 
very hard! if 1 could only heip you! Bat, 


“It is very good indeed—nothing better,” | alas, 1 know noone to ask!” She paused, 
replied Theo, with rather exaggerate: and asirange expression came ruddenly 
cheerfulnese, over ber fair childish face. For nearly Sve 

Mechanically he took up the morning | minutes she stood perfectly still, thinking 
paper whico lay um the table, but put deeply I n, raising her wuéea puick!¥s 
iown again stliesely without . ling | she ga dt a ae 

ore Was néver anyttl ng in itt nter ' “oy wi ry I can but fa ) rage 
i 0 AL niy pained him to see the g | courage! Dee one s g A ne 
notices of the Royal Academy exhibition. known poverty.” 


They ate their hominy in silence, Then 





She stepped gently into the bed-room, 
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took duwn ber hat end mantle, and glidea 
out again. With a trembling hand she 
wrote upona plececf paper, “{ shall be 
back soon; do not be anxious,” and laid it 
on the little table under the gas, which she 
turned down low. Then, putting on her 
hat and mantle, and taking the latch-key 
with her, she opened the door and went out 
quickly into the night. 

It was pastten o’clock, and Agda had 
never been ont alone farther than to the 
few neighboring shops where her modest 
daily purchases were made. 

She was terrified by the great dark lonely 
streets, and still more terrified when she 
came to the busy nolsy ones; but she 
thought of her tired busband, of the future 
that might even yet be theirs, and she went 
on bopefully, 

She remembered the way he had taken 
her when they went to see King Lear, ana 
she took the same turnings, Like onein a 
dream she paid for her ticket, entered the 
train, and at last,a little before eleven, 
found herself in front of the theatre. 

The play was just over, and the people 
were flocking out from stalls and boxes, 
pit and gallery, 

Oarriages were hurrying up, voices were 
shouting for cabs; Agda was bewildered, 
and knew not which way toturn. She saw 
a policeman standing by a lamp-post, and 
went up to him timidly. 

“Which way do the actors come out, 
plense?’’ 

“Stage-door, miss,” he answered, smil- 
Ing down at her good-humoredly—“‘up that 
little street,’’ 

Agda ran gladly up the dark quiet side- 
street, away from the crowd, and stopped 
opposite to a door from which several per- 
sons had just come out. 

Was she too late? Did be come by tbis 
door? Oh, what would Theo say if he could 
see her now? How would she ever dare to 
tell him? Her heart beat violently, her 
bands grew cold and numb with nervous. 
ness, as she stood there watching the dark 
little door, 

At last it opened, and two figures came 
out. Agia near cried asshe recognized 
Kenneth’s tall figure and finely-cut face in 
tue faint gaslight. 

‘‘Alas, he js not alone!’’ she moaned, 

The two men walked on, and Agda fol- 
lowed doubtfuliy, wondering what she 
should do, At the top ofthe street they 
stopped, shook hands, and separated, Ken- 
neth turning slowly towards Agda, his 
companion walking off briskly in the oppo- 
site direction. 

Agda glided up to bim swiftly, ana 
touched his arm fimidly. The actor turned 
his dark thoughtful eyes on the sweet girl- 
ish face, and gently but decidedly shook 
her band from his arm, 

“Ob, alr,’ exclaimed Agda desperately, 
stepping before him as he was passing on, 
“listen oné moment, for my husband’s 
sake! You have known what it is to fight 
the bard batile of life—listen!” 

In hurried incoherent words she poured 
Out her sorrow and her trouble; she was so 
afraid he would pass on and not heed her— 
take ber forshe knew not what! But he did 
not. 

After the first few words he stood still 
and listened attentively, now and again 
putting one or two brief questions to the 
agitated young wife, Sie gained ocurage 
and grew eloquent, her pretty broken Eng- 
lish adding a touching charm to her plead- 
ing. 

“Take me tosee your husband,” said 
Kenneth at last, 

Silently, but with a heart full of deep 
thankfulness, Agda turned and led the way 
towards the atill busy street again. 

‘*Where do you live?” asked Kenneth, as 
they reached the crowded thoroughfare. 
She told bim, and he called a cab, put her 
inside, and took his seat beside her. 

When they arrived at the studio, the 
door stood wide open, and a flood of light 
Streamed from it, Theo wasstanding in the 
open doorway. 

“Agda,” he exclaimed, clasping her in 
bis arms as she hurried towards bim, ‘‘my 
child, where have you been?’’ 

“tush, Theo! See i have found a friend 
who may perhaps be able to he!p us through 
our great difficulty!’’ 

And, glancing up, the astonished Theo 
saw the tall form of the most popular actor 
of the day standing bebind bis little trem- 
ling wite, 

* ¥ . * ° * 

Tbe next day the great block of marble 
arrived atthe studio, and for many days 
after that Theo’s busy chisel kept up a con- 
stant running accompaniment to the happy 
snatches of song that Agda sang as she 
passed to and fro in the studio 

In less than two years from that memora- 
6 night when she stood silone and terri- 

the t\le side-street watching the 


stage door of the theatre, Agda’s happy 
visions were realised, 

The statue of the poet was finished, un- 
veiled, and universally admired; a life size 
model of the great actor In one of his most 
popular characters had been accepted ait 
the Royal Academy and been purchased by 
a Wealty admirer; the little house was taken 
and furnished,a charming little nurseiy 
was fitted up, and Agda was overflowing 
with pride in the success of her busband 
and the beauty of ber baby-boy. 

“Ah, Agda, where should we have been 
to-day witbout this great friend?’ said 
Theo, one evening, as he placed a smal! 
bustof Kenneth upon a bracket in their 
drawing room, 

“Where indeed?” echoed Agda. ‘We 
are firmiy planted onthe ladder now, | 
hope, Theo; but we must never forget to 
help those who are below us, must we?’’ 

‘Heaven torbid we ever should, dear 
wite!”’ 


—_— i ee 


TRADE MARKNSN. 





T WAS BAID bya great adinirer of Cal- 
| craft, the hangman, that you migbt 
drink with him a whole evening witb- 
oat discovering bis profession. No doubt 
it was very judicious on bis part to avoid 
‘ghop,’’ but one may perhaps be pardoned 
tur believing that even he occasionally let 
slip a word or phrase which gave bis hear- 
ers as clear a notion of his unpopular call- 
ing as if he had told them in as many 
words that he was the common hangman, 
If he did not, then, beyond all doubt, be 
must have been a man of an origina! cast of 
mind, for even the most circumspect, when 
in familiar conversation, use technical ex- 
pressions which afford an accurate index of 
their trade or profession. 

There could be no doubt, for example, as 
to the trade of tbe man who replied tothe 
question, ‘‘How do you like So & So’s last 
novel?’ by observing that it was too atiffiy 
punctuated for him. 

In like manner, the nonuse of a technical 
term in reply to cautious inquiries wil! of- 
ten betray an impostor. A famous detec- 
tive, suspecting thata man was not what 
he professed to be—a railyway servant— 
suddenly esked him the time, 

“Just seventeen past one,” was the 
prompt reply. 

“That will do,” said the detective; ‘if 
you were s railway man you would have 
said, ‘One-seventeen.’”’ 

It is not less true that the manner of con- 
versation bespeaks the man. ‘A mathe- 
matician,’’ says Addison, ‘will take littie 
less than demonstration in the most com- 
mon discourse. 

Physicians and divines often dictate in 
private conversation with tbe save author- 
ity which they exercise over their patients 
and disciples, while the lawyer ts putting 
cases and raising mattér for disputation out 
of everything that occurs, 

The habit of thought, too, begets a corre- 
sponding outward manner, just as the ab- 
sence of thought causes an unmistakable 
expression on the countenance; and as, 
moreover, many & man. who works ata 
partioular trade isin some degree deform. 
ed, 1t follows that ail of us carry about with 
us our trade marks—the stamp of that 
which is our life’s occupation, 

If, therefore, our conversation does not 
betray us, there are infallible signs by 
which our callings can be made known to 
any attentive observer. This is a truth 
apon which allthe great essayists have 
dwelt, To them, indeed, must be given 
the credit of having first drawn attention 
tothe subject of personal trade marks, as 
for instance, the face. 

But importent as tne face may be in be- 
traying a man’s calling, 1: has to give pre 
cedence tothe hands, than which no part 
of the body is more eloquent,so far as trade 
is concerned, and in which we can hardly 
ever be mistaken. 

Dyeing and scores of other emp!oyments 
ofa like natare leave a trade mark upon 
them that is glaringly apparent; but witb- 
out going to this aspect of the subject, let 
us glance at a few of the more subtie cnar- 
acteristics. 

Dressmakers, and indeed needicwomen 
generally, then, may ve told by the marks 
ewased by constant sewing. A compositor 
is invariably distinguished by the dirtinows 
and roughness of the thumb of the left 
hand, and the thumb and first two fingers 
of the right; while—to take one other ex- 
am ple—e diamond polisher, as Kagene Sae 

points out in one of bis works, might be 
singled out from & great crowd, there is ro 
marked s difierence between bis hands, t1» 
left peing delicate and attenuated, and th) 
right strong and massive. 





uch, then, are a few of men’s trade 
marks. The list of those with which a 
us are tolerably familiar might ve s 











erably extended, while to give those known 
to only a select few were an endless task, 
Of the latter class Charles Reade gives an 
excellent illustration in ‘‘The Oloister and 
the Hearih.”’ 

When seated at a table in one of the mon- 
asteries Gerard ‘took the cup, and, bowing 
low, quaffed and circulated it.’’ Instantly, 
to his great surprise, the whole table hailed 
bim asa brother, 

“Art convent bred? Deny it not!’’ 

He acknowledged it. 

“Bat ‘tie passing strange how you could 
know,”’ said he. 

“You drank with the oupin both handa,”’ 
said the monks, speaking together, 

In like manner members of special pro- 
fessions or callings might easily recognize 
a brother, 

Then, again, there are many trade marks 
which are not easily defined, We think, 
lor example, that we know an actor by the 
‘look of him,’’ and generally we are right 
in our surmise, 

But what in bis trade or professional 
mark? He has none; there is no deformity 
peculiar to his class. We estimate him by 
bis walk, bis look, bis dreas—in short, by 
his general appearance. It ia, in Steele’s 
phase, the air “diffusing itself over the 
whole man’’ which causes us to put him 
down asian acter; and of the members of 
sone other professious—suohb, for instance 
asthe clerical—we judge in the same way. 
Weare sometimes mistaken—and when 
we Co wake a inistake it rarely falls short 
of being ludicrous—but observation and 
experience, if properly applied, are rarely 
at fault. “The great Prinoe of Conde,”’ 
D’leraeli tells us, ‘‘was very expert ina 
sort of physiognomy which showed the 
peculiar habits, motions. and postures of 
familiar life and mechanical employmenta, 
He would sometimes lay wagers with nis 
friends that he would guess, upon the Pont 
Neuf, what trade persons were of that 
psssed by, from their walk and alr, 

It issaid of Dickens that sometimes when 
be sat listening toa speaxer ip publiio the 
first finger of bis dexter hand would move 
justas though be were takinga note of 
every word that was uttered, 

Probably he was unoonscious of these 
movements on his part, but be this as it 
may, he himself once publicly confessed 
that on such an Occasion nearly each word 
that fell from a speaker's lips brought the 
corresponding shorthand sign for that word 
‘into his head,’’ 

Here was a touch of the shop many years 
after he bad left his origina! profession;and 
ifwe turn totbe biographies of our great 
men we shall find that most of those not 
born in affluence retained through life at 
least one ononolusive sign of their eurly 
training—a aort of trade mark of their less 
prosperous days. 

Take Sovtt, for example, ‘There are 
some iittie technical tricks,” says Lock- 
bart, ‘such as no gentieman, who has not 
been subject to e similar regimen, can ever 
fall into, which he practised invariably 
while composing bis poetry, which appears 
not unfrequentiy on the MSH. of his best 
noveis, and which now and then dropped 
instinctively from his pen, even in the pri- 
vate letters and diaries of his closing years. 
J allude particularly toa sortof flourish 
at the bottom of the page, originally, I pre- 
sume, adopted in engrossing as a safeguard 
against the intrusion of a forged line be- 
twoen the legitimate text and the attesting 
signature. 

He wee quite seneible thai this ornament 
might as well be dispensed with, and his 
family often heard him mutter, after invol- 
untarily performing it, ‘There goes the 
old shop again!’”’ The MSS, alone o! 

Dickens and Jerrold are quite sufficient to 
convince a newspaper (nan that he one was 
originally a reporter and the other a com- 
positor, since they are fall of those little 
‘technical tricks’’ to which Lockhart re- 
fers, and whieh, asthe ‘‘inan of tron seit 
contro!" saysof Sovtt’s flourish, ‘speak to 
months after months of humble toll as dis- 
tinctly as the lliegivie scrawl of Lord 
Byron did to his «elf mastership frou the 
nour that he left Harrow.’’ 

If, then, we do not agree entire.y with 
Jounson, who said that “there is no man 
who works atapy particular trade bat you 
may know him from his appearance to do 
so,"’ we mnustat least adinit that the trades 
or professions which do not greatly influ. 
ence the manner, figure, or habits of those 
who follow them «re tew in number and 
comparatively trifiimg in importance, ana 
that, once contracted, that manner or those 


babita are very difficult to shake off, 
a ae 
“This seems like asweet dreaiw,” Le rap- 





' 


turously remarked as be lingered with her 
or the doorstep. “It doesn’t seem likes 
iream to meé she replied, “fora dream 
6 vyanis 4. ¥ ) Kr a lie vanished 





0 Useful, 

Smacinea Wax.—Sealing wax, ora m'x- 
ture of asphalt and gutte-perohA meitet 
and thorougbly inoorporated with each 
other, wili mend hard rubber. 

PAPIER-MacHg.—Papler-macbe articios 
should be cleaned with soap and warm 
water, and finally polished with a littie 
swoet-oll in which half the quantity of 
bee’s-wax has been melted, 

FoLpina FuRNiItTuRs,--Furniture which 
foids up for transport,and passage through 
doors, is one of the latest noveltios. A 
table which f9 made on this plan is in two 
parts, the topand legs. The top is made 
in two leaves that are hinged together in 
such a way as to foid. The furniture is 
partly of wood and partly of iron, 

Meta. FuRNITUMS.—There is a groat 
demand for metal furniture in Australia, 
not only for household use, but In places of 
business, etc. The demand is caused by 
the ravages of the white ant, which eats all 
kinds of wood,boring the doors and rafters 
of bulldings until they are honeyoombed, 
ag wellas all manner of wooden furni. 
tare. 

A Woop-Woo. Macuine,— Wool made 
from wood is now much used for packing 
purposes by giass-makers,outiers, and oor- 
fectionera, It is clean and dry, besiulen 
having a good spring or resilience, The 
taachine is designed to make this wool 
from waste wood, and is intende|i for « 
private use. It requires very little ation- 
tion, and all the parts oan be renewed, 

PIOTURKS BY TBELEGRAPH.—A method 
of transmitting drawings by telegraph has 
been devised. The drawing is crossed 
with equidistant iines forming squares,by 
means of which any point iu the sketch 
cau be localized, The ayuares are lettered 
and numbered, and the proper letters and 
numbers are telegraphed for every impor- 
tant pointin the delineation, When the 
points are all plotted on «a oorresponding 
sheet, the outiines are filled in, and the 
picture is shaded according to the direc. 
tions verbally telegraphed, In time of 
war, Orasa means of detecting criminair, 
thia device might prove of service. 
<< 


Farm and Garden. 


Scientific an 





OCHIOKENS, — Every two weeks take a 
brush and canand thoroughly paint the 
roosta with kerosene, About onoe in two 
months during the warm season give the 
interior of the hen-bouse a good white 
washing. 

HupGss,—There i# nothing more orva- 
mental to the front yard than an evergreen 
hedge if it is kept neatly trimmed, but 
there is, on the contrary, nothing more un- 
sightly if the hedge is neglected, All 
hedges should be kept in shapes and weil 
cut back, 


Vings.—Does it suprise you to bs told 
that vines abouta house do not make a 
ballding damp, Luton the contrary, their 
uiyriade of tendrile and root like shoots 
absorb every particie of moisture and m!- 
asma,rendering the surface of the building 
dry and purified, 


Trees.—Itthe tree tends w& too great a 
growth of wood, and refuses to bear when 
in good ground, cutatrench ardand so os 
to cat off the gourmand roota about two 
thirds the distance that the branches o2- 
tend, Catthe roota with a sharp inatru- 
ment. Fill up the trench with surface 
soll in which is sprinkled tue above imnix- 
ture, “T'nis should be done in the au- 
tumn. 

PasTUBR.—(00d cattle and poor pas 
tures will not prove profitable. The oa 
pacity ofan animal! ahould be uliiizesd bo 
ite fulestiextent, and t fall to provide It 
with everything required to secure the 
greatest possible production from the anl- 
mal ia to throw away the principal advan- 
tage In itsownership, Good atock will not 
thriveor prove profitable except under 
the most favorable conditions, chief 
awong which ta a full supply of food 
adapted to the purpose requiret of tne 
animal. 

Tus LAWN,—Although seagiamen pre- 
pare mixtures of lawn grass, [t is impos. 


sible for them to anticipate the kind of aol! 
upon which the seed will be sown or ita 
treatment. As solla differ, so must the 
varieties of grasses differ according to the 
solls,and for that reason nearly all attempts 
to secure alawn are but experimental, re- 
sulting In succeas or failures according | 
circumstances, while the presence 
trees on the plot have great ir fluence as 
some trees appropr ate ail the plant! 

of the sol and prevent the grasa 
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THE ANGELUS. | 


HY JEAN FRANCOIS MILLE, 





This masterpiece of the great French 
painter has been purchased by an Amer!- 
ean for the sum of $116 000 and duties, 
amounting in all to about $150 000. Itis the 
largest sum ever paid for a painting of this 
also, 

Joan Francois Millet, who died in 1875 
atthe age of sixty, devoted himself to the 
faithful reproduction of actual ruatio life 
among the Frenoh peasantry. During bis 
Iifetime he wassorely distressed by poverty 
and want, and it was not until some time 
after bis death that his wonderful genius 
was appreciated, 

Gambetta makes the following comment 
on the work reproduced in our etched 
and colored oleograph: “Millet appears 
with bis marked character ofa painter of 
the seasons,tne flelds,and the peasants, ‘The 
Angelus,’ ie his masterpiece in which 
two peasants, bathed in the rays of the aet- 
ting sun and full of mystical emotion, bow 
their heads at the penetrating sound ofa 
bell ringing for evening prayer at the mon- 
astery visible on the hortzon.”’ All the 
original colors, and shades are reproduced 
in fac simile, #0 that our oleograph gives 
“The Angelus’ exactly as seen in the paint- 
ing Iteelf, Save that it has not actually 
been painted by hand it presents the full 
life, beauty and expreasion of the work as 
itcame from Millet’s easel, Tne gold and 
red of the setting sun; the dark browns and 
Kreensof the field where the peasants are 
working; the faithful blues and grays of 
their poasant costumes; the gathering 
shadow of twilight are all shown with such 
delicate taste and blending of hues, that 
the ploture stands out Inspired with relig- 
lous sentiment and devotion. A finer copy, 
and one in which more skill is shown has 
never before been produced. The aise 
of this famous picture in colors, ig 22x 
25 inches and a copy will be sent, all poat- 
age paid, toevery one who sends us $2 00 
for one year’s subscription to Tus Satur. 
DAY EvsNInG Post in advance. 


“In Love” and “The Peacemaker” 


Are two splendid companion photo-gra- 
vures, They are printed on  heavy- 
toned paper, and are in size 12 x 16 inches 
each, The subject of the first namea 
“In Love’ representa a young couple 
dressed in the fashion of our grandfathers 
and grandimotbers, sitting under a tree 
in the garden of an old-time man. 
sion. The maiden is sewing and the lover 
after the atyle of the period, is paying her 
courteous and kind attention. In the 
second picture, ‘The Peacemaker,” the 
couple have piainily bad aquarrel. Both 
pretend to want to part, and at the same 
time both are evidently glad of the kind 
offices of a young lady friend who bas juat 
come upon thé scene, and wishes to have 
them “make itup.”’ Eaock picture tells its 
own story completely, and each is the se- 
que] and complement of the other. Pret- 
tier works of art or neater pictures 





fora parlor or altting-room, could not be 
destred, 

These two splendid companion photo- 
Kravures sent prepaid to each subscriber 
who sends us $2 00 forthe Tux Post one 
y Gar, 

referred we w 6! 1 instead a copy 
wal e rist before 
als a ? ” a | nohes. 








It would, perhaps, surprise us to koow 
how large a proportion of our efforts to im- 
prove ourselves and others consists in urg- 
ing negative duty. From the ‘‘ mustn't 
wouch,’’ that represents the infant's eager 
curiosity, to the lawsof the country, which 
forbid murder, theft, fraud and a host of 
evil actions, the word ‘‘not’’ conveys the 
prominent idea 

This 1s, perhaps, natural, but is certainly 
not philosophical. What is troublesome or 
injurious excites our notice, and the neces- 
sity of banishing, or at least subduing it, 
scoms the most important thing; 80 we at 
once proceed to urge the repressive policy 
upon al] evil doers. 

At first sight this seems the right and 
only thing to do. Certainly society needs 
that ite members abstain from injuring one 
another; that they break up bad habits, 
reatrain their passions and control their de- 
sires. 

Why not then enjoin it by every means 
in our power? Why not bring all the 
torce of authority or persuasion to bear di- 
rectly upon the suppression of evil? Sim 
ply becanse human nature is wo active and 
eager to be bid by negations. Jt craves 
positive food for ite desires, employme.t 
for ita activities, opportunity for its aevel- 
opement, means for its recreation. It is 
largely owing to the lack of these that the 
evil we so much deplore creeps iv. 

If what is good, true, pure and sweet is 
absent, then opposites will surely enter. 
To bar the door against the latter is less 
effectual than to open it wide to the for- 
mer. 

‘Take the child, for example; he is in 4 
world full of wonders; everything is new, 
and strange and untried; he has capabili- 
ties that call loudly for exercise; bis eycs 
and ears are Open to every sightand sound; 
his feet and hands ache to be busy; he 
longs to make experiments and try bis va 
rious powers on the multitude of objects 
before him. 

This is nature's method of teaching him, 
and she is 80 good an instructress that her 
lessons are his chief delight. 

But he meets with continual checks and 
rebufts in his unconscious studies. The 
words ‘‘don’t’’ and ‘‘you mustn’t”’ are 
forever thwarting his desires and irritating 
his temper. 

True it seems difficult tc prevent it, cepe 
cially in city houses, filled with delicate 
and costly articles, and of course there are 
times when such words must be spoken 
firmly and obeyed promptly. Bat they 
ought ty be exceptional, not familiar 
sounds, and would be so were the real 
needs of the child’s nature appreciated and 
supplied. 

What the young man neods is to be 
taught how to regulate and employ his 
youthful enthusiasm; how to wisely regu 
late his appetites, to use his activities, to 
adapt every power to the purpose for which 
it was designed. 

Not so much what he i# noi to do, as to 
what he is to do, should form the basis of 
our teaching. 

It his lile can be filled with earnest em- 
ployment and innocent pleasures, if his 
mird can be fortified by noble principles, 
if his heart can be filled with love and 
hope, and his better impulses be developed, 
tar more will be accomplished to prevent 
ing the evils we so much dread than any 
amount of negative advice. 

When bad habits are firmly rooted it 
seems almost impossible to eradicate them. 
Even when the poor sinner himself is con. 
vinced of his fault and anxious to rid him- 
self of it, bis will is not strong enough tor 
the purpose. 

Good is the best weapon against evil, and 
the more freely we use it, the more suc 
cessful will be our attacks 

Whatever a man thinks has some truth 
in it, and where it is only wrong because 
something has been omitted, it is the prov- 
ince of ¢xperience to supply. Evil is that 
partial aspect of some good. ‘There isa 
silver lining in every cloud.’’ Inall things 
there is an element of the Divine, 











THERE are many who aeartily embrace 
the truth in certain directions and cleave 
to it joyfully whatever it cost, while to 


other portions of it they arecold and in- 
different. There are men who gladly de 
vole their lives to searching for and pr 
muigating the truths of some technica 
acience, yel are careless about the truth 





which underlie government of the princi- 
ples on which character is formed. There 
are those who seem to be the soul of honor 
in every private capacity who are yet un- 
faithful to the truths which should guide 
their public relations, and others who are 
loyal to truth everywhere except in their 
homes. But whoever is imbued with the 
spirit of truthfulness springs to receive it, 
to learn from it, to practice it, and to dif- 
fuse it from whatever quarter it may come 
and whatever be the lessons which it 


brings. 


Many persons complain that their pow- 
ers are so small, their education is so limi- 
ted, their means are #0 circumscribeu, they 
cannot hope to be of any use in the world. 
Let such take courage. No one is so power- 
jess that he cannot in some way strengthen 
the hands of another; no one is so dull that 
be cannot help another to shine; no one’s 
life is so smal! that he cannot make some 
other life greater. And in those other lives 
which the humble and earnest man has 
aided to build up he will find his own life 
grow richer and fuller. Everything done 
for others, with the desire of doing good to 
them and to the world, will react upon the 
doer, bringing to him its own satisfaction 
and the reward of a good conscience. 

Man's highest merit always is as much 
as possible to rule external circumstances, 
and as little as poesible to let himself be 
ruled by them. Life lies before us asa 
huge quarry lies before the architect; he 
deserves not the name of an architect 
excep! when out of this fortuitous mass he 
can combine with the greatest economy 
and fitness and durability some form, the 
patterns of which originated in his spirit. 
All things without usare mere elements, 
but deep within us lies the creative force 
which out of these can produce what they 
were meant to be, and which leaves us 
neither sleep nor rost till in one way or 
another it has been produced. 


THERE must be some bond of sympathy, 
some mutual interest, something in each 
that awakens a respontive chord in the 
other, in order that any two : ersous sha)! 
take pleasure in each other’s society. And 
where no pleasure is taken a union brougLt 
about by artificial or compulsory mcans 
will soon dissolve by common consent. 
Those who differ radically in their ideas 
may, if generous, meet and discuss them 
with delight; but their divergence begins 
from some point of union; whereas thore 
who have no such point, or who fail to find 
itif they have, cannot be expected to enter 
into close companionship. 


Taou thinkest thou art more miserable 
than the rest, other men are happy in re- 
spect of thee, their miseries are but fiea- 
bitings to thine, thou sione art unhappy, 
none 80 bad as thyselt. Yet, if; as Socra- 
tes said, all the men in the world should 
come and bring their grievances together, 
of body, mine, fortune, sores, ulcers, mad- 
ness, epilepsies, agues, and all those com- 
moa calamities of beggary, want, servitude, 
imprisonment, and lay them on a heap to 
be equally divided, wouldst thou share 
alike and take thy portion, or be as thou 
art? Without question thou wouldst be as 
thou art. 

EMERSON says: ‘Tne will of the pure 
runs down from th.m into other natures, 
as water runs down from a higher iotoa 
lower vessel.’’ If we ourselves are true 
and noble, simple and sincere, we need not 
fear that our eflorts to elevate and to purily 
others will ever prove a failure, 

Ons of the best means of saving power 
is to rest just before getting tired. A hu- 
man being may work up to the point of 
fatigue without injury; but the moment 
exhaustion supervenes, that moment a de. 
bilitated state sets in which cannot be re 
covered from readily. 


NoTnine diet—not even life, which gives 
up one form only to receive another. No 
gvod action, no good example, no generous 
endeavor, dies; it lives for ever in our 
race 


OnE gains urage by 8h wing himself 
nm ¢ 


‘Hat manner one robs poverty of 


la sharpest sting 





The World’s Happenings. 





Carroll county, Fla., boasts of a duck 
with four feet. 

A ‘Wild East’’ show, in which 80 Arabs 
take part, is on exbibition in London, 


Qaill toothpicks, as a rule, are imported 
from France. The largest factory in the world is 
near Paris. 


A child of three, named Emery, has just 
made the journey from Michigan to Thomaston, Me., 
upattended, 


Italian brigands have captured a rich 
merchant named Arigo, near Palermo, and demand 
$80, 000 for his release. 


A white lobster was caught bya fisher. 
man in Penobscot Bay, Me., the other day, and sold 
to a Boston Museum for $5. 


A wren, in East Bradford, this State, 
ballt a nest in the sleeve of a garment that had been 
bung up in the yard to dry. 

Achild in Westown, this State, devel. 
oping a sudden taste forart, painted on the photo- 
graphs in the family album. 


The Stock Inspector of Crook county, 
Oregon, reports that out of 100,000 sheep on hand at 
the beginning of winter 31,000 were lost. 


The Briti#h Museum received one day 
lately a Chinese bank note issued from the Imperial 
Mint 800 years before the first use of paper money in 
Eagziland, 

The sun’s rays reflected from some bright 
tin pans put out todry, set freto a house in South 
Fairfield, Mich. It happened tbat they were so 
placed that the reflection from each pan focused on 
the same spot. 

Prince Charles of Sweden and Norway 
was recently summoned to a court in Stockholm to 
serve as a juryman in a criminal case. But the 
judge decided that on account of family connections 
he was incligiblie. 


The ages of a family of four persons in 
Salem county, N.J., footup 306 years. The father, 
who is the oldest, lacks four years of being a eente- 
narian. His wife is $4, and the daughter and son 65 
and 60 years respectively. 

Vanilla is produced from a species of or- 
chid that attaches itself to walls, trees and other 
sultable objects, The plant has a long, fleshy stem, 
and the leaves are alternate, oval and lanceolate. 
The flower is a greenish-white, 


‘One of the strange sights in a Storm 
Lake, Ia., window,’ says a Western paper, ‘‘is a 
cat with a combination family of kittens and young 
rats. Tne cat bestows the same motherly attention 
On the ycung rodents that she does on her own off- 
spring.’’ 

‘'This ‘flag on the schoolhouse’ idea may 
be new,’’ says a Maine jJcurnal, ‘‘but there is a good 
citizen of Bangor, General Charlies W. Roberts, who 
bas kept the stars and stripes flying, rain and shine, 
over his house for 50 years, Would there were more 
ilke him,’’ 


Novelists rarely pay much attention to 
statistics, but Walter Besant, in his ‘*The Bell of St. 
Paul,’ appears to have taken note of the claim that 
nearly 16,000,000 bottles were filled at a famous spring 
during 1889, for he observes, ‘*Thisis an age of Apol- 
linarts water.’’ 8 


Four Portuguese miners, while driving 
from Cherokee to Ordville, Cal., lost a barley sack 
containing a large sum of money, They burried 
back and recovered their treasure, which was lying 
inthe middle of the street at Cherokee. The old 
sack saved it from any suspicion of value. 


Farming operations in the vicinity of 
Egypt, Miss., are greatly retarded by crawfish, 
which burrow in the feldsand keep the surface bro- 
ken and wet. They bore underground to the depth 
of two or three feet, so thatthe hogs cannot get at 
them, else they would not live to do any damage. 


A Providence paper is responsible for 
the statement that an iceman there recently found 
in a chunk of the watery solid a Little pout that had 
been frozen in since last March. The finny fellow 
was released from his tight situation, and being 
placed in a jar of water soon became as lively as 
ever, 


A schoclteacher in Marcellus, Mich., re- 
ceived the following note from an angry parent re- 
cently: *‘Mey 18. 90 when my Boys are Staing away 
from School I have Work For them, and wher They 
are tohome, that is nonof your Kisness you hant 
rening My Shenty not by a goode Side, at my 


home.*’ 
———ae 


A photographer in New York, who 
loaned an Italian boy his watch and chain to wear 
while sitting fora picture, afterwards found he bad 
been too obliging, for the customer ran off while the 
photographer wasin the dark reom developing tne 
negative. He had a tolerably good picture of te 
rascal, however, and through it the police succeeded 
in arresting the lad. 


The German Emperor has just had 8 
magnificent sword manufactured in Berlin as a gift 
to the Sultan, A lion’sheadin gold with ruby eyes 
forms the top; the bilt, 1s formed by the Sultan's 
menogram in gold, set with very fine brilliants. The 
blade is of gilded steel with a nickeled scabbard, 
and the sword kuot is set with diamonds. The whole 
is a wonderful piece of workmanship and does credit 
to the tecnnical art of Berlin. 


A craze for flowers suddenly struck & 
gang of Chicago street railway laborers while st 
work the other day, and one after another they 
bought at a neighboring flower stand until every 
man had some sort of floral decoration either in bis 
hat-band or in his coarse shirt front. It wasa bit of 
sentiment that didn't mean much, perhaps, but it 
was @ picture in the busy and nmestiees push of a great 
city, and it attracted the attention of thousands. 


An Americus, Ga., youo g man says tbat 
be bad a game rooster that kept every other fowl of 
bis beat, and one night recently he beard a fluttering 
in his chicken house. The next morning he invest! 
gated it and found the rooster amd a very large ow’ 


on the floor of his hen house. Tbe rooster ba 
iriven one of his spurs clear through the owl's bea 
and it hung there, while the owl had a death er 
the rooster’s wing The owl was dead 

* 


ler, ag 800n as released from the talon 
stretched his neck and crowed lustily 
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MEMORIES. 





BY LOURY JACKBON, 
A world of fair and golden light, 
A soft refrain upon the breeze, 
A little bunch of roses white, 
And all around sweet melodies, 
One Summer day. 


A balmy noon with sunshine fair, 
A few swift- passing twilight hours, 
A love-word whispered on the air, 
A dreamy silence o'er the flow'rs, 
One Summer day, 


O sunlight glad, O flow’rets gay, 
O twitt'ring songsters blithe and free, 
Though golden hours shall bold thetr eway, 
You ne‘er can give again to me 
That Sommer day! 


A Cruel Problem. 


BY MRS, EDWARD KENNARD, 











were Vv young. Mere children, 
for I bad not yet reached my twen- 
tieth year, and she was only sixteen. 

Her father was a poorand upright map, 
whom frortune had weighted with a family 
of twelve. It might have been supposed 
tbat he would willingly let one of bis 
daughters go. Yet such was not the case, 
He opposed our marriage vehemently, 
and stoutly refased his consent, although 
he deciared be bad no objection to me per- 
sonally. Bat our youth was against us, 
‘‘Annie is much too young to think of get- 
ting married,’’ he said, ‘And for the mat- 
terof that eo are you. I have plenty of 
mouths to feed as it is, nevertheless for the 
girl’s sake, and yours Andrew Jobnson, I 
would rather keep Annie at home for 
another year or two,’’ 

“That’s a long time to wait,” 1 answered 
discontentedly. 

“It may seem so just at the moment, but 
belleve me, Andrew my boy, these early 
marriages amongst the improvident poor 
occasion a great ammount of misery in the 
long run, I’ma plain-spoken man, and,’’ 
he added with a sigh, “I’ve had some ex- 
perience,’’ 

“I am not improvident,” I said some- 
what testily, for it seemed to me that my 
future father in-law was far too much in- 
clined to treat me like achild. ‘Noone 
can be oalied improvident who earns a 
pound a week, and who puts by regularly 
out of his wages as I do,’’ 

“My lad,” he said, not unkindly, “you 
are young acd sanguine, and look at things 
rather as you wish, than as they actually 
are, Take warning by me. Once upon a 
time I thought the same as yourself, and 
married my present wife when she was 
very little older than Annie, We have had 
twelve children, and although I have 
worked hard all my life, the atmost I can 
achieve is to keep the wolf from the door, 
Neither of us has been able to make any 
provision for our old age. Ail our earn- 
ings go in bringing up the young ones. 
Unless they areable to support us in their 
turn, we sliail end our days in the work 
house, Stick to yourtrade till you are 
twenty-five, and have laid by a nice little 
sum of money to begin upon. Then when 
your position is assured, you may marry 
Annie, and welconie.”’ 

Woat young man, finding himself very 
much tn love, would listen to such senasi- 
ble advice asthis? For myself, I believed 
that although things might go wrong with 
some people, they were sure to go right 
with me, Ah! the confidence of youth, 
How rash itis, and how sweet until ad- 
vancing years shake to the ground the 
foundations on which it rests, 

I had not much difficulty in persuading 
Annie to adopt my view of the matrimon- 
ial question, rather than her father’s, She 
was gentie, and easily led. I think that 
was why I loved her so mach, for I had no 
notion of a scolding shrew for a wife, 

Well! to make a long story short, we 
kept our own counsel, and one morning 
slipped out and got married. 

Annie’s father was very angry when the 
news became known, which it shortly did, 
for some kind neighbor quickly told him 
our secret, He called us “a pairof young 
fools,”’” Perbaps we were. At any rate, 
no tools could have been happier during 
the first few months. We suited each 
other, and if I wrote whole pages, I could 
not better descripve our state, 

i was acarverand gilder by trade, and 
being an expert workman conaidered I 
ought tw be gsining higher wages than I 
received in the little country town of my 
birth. Added to this, there were other rea- 
s0n8 why I particularly desired an increase 


Wore my wife and I married, we 


income, Expensive times loomed 
ahead, and I foresaw an inevitable outlay, 
for Annie was about to become sa mother, 


‘Ow, although we had saved something, 





what with first setting up house, and the 
cost of living, we had only a very small 
board on whioh to fall beck in an emergen- 
cy. 

Therefore [ went to my master, for whom 
I had worked between four and five years, 
and boldly asked bim to raise my wages, 
At this, he flew in aterribie passion; vowed 
1 wae an impertinent young rascal, and de- 
clared it no business of his if I cvose to go 
and get married at an age, when by rights 
1 ought still to be in the nursery. 

This observation irritated me extremely. 
One word led to another, and finally, after 
a heated argument on both sides, he sent 
me about my business, vowing that there 
were quite as good fish in the sea as ever 
came out of it. To this I jibingly retorted, 
“Yes, if you can catob them.”’ 

My blood was up, and I did not pause to 
choose my words. 1 siw my folly when 
too late, but at the time I took no need of 
consequences, 1 imagined myself most 
upjustly treated, and entitled to a man’s 
wege, Knowing that for many months a!! 
the finer and more delicate work was in- 
variably handed over to me, 

As events proved, I should have fared 
better, had I not been quite so alive to my 
own worth. But patience and modesty are 
virtues, seldom found accompanying twen- 
ty short years’ exserience o7 life. The ups 
and downs have still to be travelled, and at 
that age, the road of Toil, Persevorance 
and Disappointment, looks beautifully 
level, 

“Annie,” I said to my wife when I 
teached home, “I bave lost my place. We 
must go to London. A man has no chance 
now-a-days of getting on anywhere sise, 
Those littie country towns stagnate.’’ 

It was a bad time for us to move, but my 
mind was made up, besides, I could not 
afford to remain out of work. So we went; 
though Annie cried sorely at parting with 
her people. My heart grew big at the sight 
of her grief, especially as she was but 
weakly, poor thing! nevertneless, it seemed 
to me then that the determination I had 
come to was a rigbt one, : 

After some littie delay and trouble, 1 was 
fortanate enough to secure employment, at 
five-and-twenty shillings a week, with a 
well-known firm, in a large way of buai- 
ness, 

In spite of this advance, however, I did 
not find my position materially improved, 
for house-rent was far dearer than in the 

country, and on all sides I came across 
pushing young fellows like myself, who 
nad left their distant homes, and flocked to 
London in the hope of getting on. 

I could not help seeing that to rise from 
the ranks of such an army was likely to 
prove a far more difficult task than, in my 
ignorance and simplicity, I bad imagined. 
The sickly and the unenergetic, the dis- 
honest and the vicious, soon dropped be. 
hind, crushed by their relentiess foes, 
over-civiilzation and over population. All 
but the stoutest succumbed in the deadly 
struggie for Existence which everywhere 
{ saw going On around me, 

Tbank God! in the succeeding yeara [ 
had nothing to reproach myself with. 

Every Saturday night, regularly as 
clockwork, I iaid my wages on Anpie’s 
knee, and neither of us ever spent a penny 
without previously consulting the other, 
Times, however, were bad. All branches 
of trade suffered from siackness and <e- 
pression; and, although we men had once 
or twice struck for higber wages, our em- 
ployers bad beaten us, They stated—and, 
I believe quite truly—tbat in the ticklish 
state of the country’s commerce, they could 
not afford to enrich Labor at the expense 
of Capital, or give us a peony more than 
they were doing. 

The choice lay between smali wages or 
none at all. I dared not run any risks, for 
in seven years 81x children bad been born 
tous. The first was a dear little faxen. 
haired, blue-eyed girl named Susan, after 
my wife’s mother, Then came a pair of 
stardy twins, bright merry little fellows, 
followed by three-year old Lotty, little 
Jobnnie, not yet quite two, and a baby of 
eight months. Somehow we never seewed 
witbout a baby. This was a formidable 
family fora young father to support, and 
for a stiil younger mother to tend and 
rear, 

Each year increased the responsibility, 
for as the children grew older, botn their 
wants and their appetites rendered our 
task harder. 

For soroe time past, what with Annie's 
many illnesses, and the expense entailed, 
{ had been unable to put by a farthing. In 

deed, I do not know how we should have 
got on, but for the kindness of the people 





nite. 








At first we oocupied the ground floor, but 
with every fresh child we had been forced 
to ascend a story; until now we hed reach- 
ed the topmost one of all. 

We congratulated ourselves on the 
cbhangé, seeking to hide our real feelings, 
and pretended that the long weary stairs 
were more than counteracted by the fresb- 
er alrand a partial view of the dull London 
sky. But for all that our hearts ached, and 
1, for one, was saddened by a terribie 
baucting fear of what the future 
might bring forth, 

I had noticed lately that Annie appeared 
singularly depressed aad went about her 
work with an air of hopeless dejection. 
Poor darling! She was worn toa shadow. 
Her nose stuck out quite sharply from 
what bad once been such a pretty face, her 
blue eyes were hollow and faded, and there 
wasa look of physical suftering in them, 
which touched me to the quick. 

She was twenty-four years of ago, and 
from ber appearance, might have been for- 
ty.four. The oniy sign of youth that re- 
mained was her soft brown bair. Hard 
work, insufficient food, and the cares and 
pains of maternity had robbed her of 
everything else, 

1 realized the fact with a kind of shock, 
Ii did not make me love her the less, for 
she was my own true-hearted wife, but it 
sent a pang of sorrow quivering to the 
very depths of my being. 

i looked round the room. It was scrup- 
ulously clean as usual; but it struck me as 
barer than its wont, 

The time was winter, and a bitterly ovoid 
wind blew outside, The snow was falling 
in great, soft, silent flakes, which covered 
the roofs of the grim houses opposite, and 
stretched upon the dirty court beneath, a 
carpet white asdown. Then it struck me 
that the red rep curtains, which had helped 
to keep our room cosy and warm of an 
evening, had vanished, 

“Annie,” I said, and though I tried bard 
to steady my voice, { was conscious that It 
trembled, ‘‘Where are the curtains?”’ 

She was sitting before an apology of a 
fire with the baby at her breast, the twins 
olinging to ber skirts. hungrily demanding 
when supper would be ready, and the 
other children were curled up on the 
threadbare rug at her feet, 

Her lip quivered but she did net answer, 
I took her hand In mineand kissed it. It 
was so thin thatasI did so her wedding- 
ring rolied from her third finger to the 
floor. She shivered, like one crusned by 
some burden too heavy to bear. 

“Annie dear,’ I said again, “have you 
taken the curtains down to mend them?”’ 

She shook ber head, 

“are they gone?” 

Yes,’’ she said, in a tome of utter de- 
spondency. ‘“They—are—gone,” 

Alaa! tor me, I knew instinctively what 

thoee words maant. One by one our small 
possessions were falling into the hands of 
tne pawnbroker who lived round the cor- 
ner. And we had bought those curtains 
together soon after our marriage. Sne muet 
have been hard pressed to part with trem. 
Hard pressed! How could she be anything 
else? Where, ob where, was relenticas 
Fate driving us? My beart was like to 
burst, for none knew better than myself 
how saving and tbrifty Annie was, 
* If things bad come to such a pass as this, 
then the prospect before us was indeed 
gloomy. 1 kept silent, so did she, We 
were both 1oo miserable for speech, and the 
gradual drifting downwards from poverty 
to want, from want, to God knows what, 
froze tne very blood in my veins, 

The wind biew in through the curtainless 
windows, and the chilcren cried with oold, 
Annie sank intoadall stupor, from which 
there was no srousing ber, Once only 
during supper did she show signs of oon- 
sciousness. With a heart-rending look she 
looked at the fair, /ittie anequal heads sur- 
rounding the table and then at me. ‘I 
could not let them starve,’’ she said, with 
a catch In her voice, 

“No, dearest, of courme you oould not,” I 
answered quietly, resolutely gulping down 
a lump that blocked my throat “You 
acted wisely and forthe best, as you always 
do,” 

“Yer,"’ she muttered under her breath, 
‘as I always do—es | alwaysdo. Andrew 
nays so himesif. He will dnderstand.”’ 

I could not make herout. Her manner 
was 20 strange and unnataral, but at the 
time I attached no importance Ww her 
words, 

After supper Annie put the children to 
bed and began toclear away the plates from 
the table, Ass#he did so the light from our 
solitary lamp fell full upon her figure. It 
was thin enough, God knows, and yet 





living in the same house with us, This 
se was very high and naerrow, and 
wkedon toa w of similiar 1968 OPpo- 


something about the curves of her shabby 


ack frock gave me a suspicion as to the 


Pot e cause of her extreme depress 





Our quiver was already full. When the 
last baby had peen born we both hoped it 
might not have a successor. Very, very 
gently I caught bold of her and pulled ber 
on tomy knee. ° 

‘Annie, dear,’’ 1 whispered, drawing her 
close to me, for if ever man felt sorry for 
woman, I felt sorry for her at that momer t, 
‘Ie it really so?’’ 

She burst into an agony of teara,. They 
frightened me less than her passively 
wretched mood. At any rate, they seemed 
more human, 

“Ob! Andrew, Andrew,’’ she sobbed, ‘I! 
cannot help it. Don’t be angry—but 1--I 
dared not tell you this time,’’ 

“My poor girl! How should I be an- 
gry?” 

You see, Andrew, it’s as much as ever 
we can doto rub along and look reepecta- 
ble. One more to feed and clothe will ruin 
us.” And again into her weary eyes there 
stole that look of fixed despair, which 
made my flesh creep with a presentment 
of impending evil. 

I tried to comfort her, but alas! I had 
littie consolation to bestow, for what she 
said was true enough, and we both knew 
it. 

My brain waa distracted by cruel 
thought, it disturbed even wy religious 
beliefs, for was it not written in the Lord's 
own book, ‘Ye shall inorease and muiti- 
ply!’ By degrees Annie’s sobs ceased, 
Her bead drooped on to my breast, and 
thoroughly worn out, she feil asleep. Very 
anxiously and sorrowtully I reviewed tie 
situation. In spite of the most rigid econ- 
owy, we had during the past year fallen 
into debt. 

First, the baby was born, and then Annie 
had been seriously ill, For seven weeks | 
had had to pay a woman to take her place, 
Added to this my seoond girl Lotty, a 
poor, weekly child, suffering from a ourva- 
ture of the spine, fell sick nigh unto death, 
and although | belonged to a club, there 
were wany medicines and extras to be 
paid for, 

My kind, old friend, Mr, Ratolifie, who 
occupied two rooms on the third floor, had 
helped me most generously in this emer- 
gonoy. IJ still owed him money, and for 
very shame could not appeal to him again 
knowing that the small, fixed inoome 
which he possesse), was only just enough 
to live upon. Black indeed waa the hori- 
zon, and siready in my heart I sincerely 
pitied the hapless !nfant destined to make 
anentry into the world where it was not 
wanted, and whose parents had no means 
to support it. 

A knock carne at the door, and Mr, Rat- 
cliffe entered. He often ran up to see un of 
an evening, bringing some portion of bis 
own supper, which, my belief is, the goou 
man saved for Annie, She had ever been 
a favorite of bis. He stood now on the 
threshold, a kindly, shrivelied, diminna- 
tive Ogure, with bright, mouse-liko eyen 
giesaming at us from under the shaggy 
pent-bouse of his brows, 

“Husb!’’ 1 sald softly, putting up a 
warning finger. 

“Ie she asleep?’ he inqaired, advancing 
gently on tip-toe into the room, 

“Yes, She seems unusually tired th'n 
evening.”’ 

“Ah! no wonder, poor soul. She's not fit 
to work aod slave as she aoes.”’ Ho raying 
Mr, Ratcliffe gazed earnestly at my wiles 
pinched face. He gavea iittie dry cough, 
then added abruptly, ‘Nhe looks very ili," 

“You; Iam afraid she does,’’ [| assented, 
sorrowfully. 

‘Sine hasn’t been herself,” he said, for 
along time, What sbe wants In plenty of 
good food, freedom from worry, and _ rest.”’ 

1 flushed crimson, but held ioy peace. 

The little old gentioman began to talk 
excitedly. 

“Things are getting very acrious in thins 
1%b centary of ours,” he went on, ‘'very 
rerious indeed, I often wonder how peo- 
pie can be #0 thoughtless an not to ask 
themselves what will become of them 
when onoe the great food supplying dis- 
tricta cease ) pour wheat and calt'é into 
our markets, Already thousands and 
thousands of miserabie Infanta are born 
into the world, who have never a chance 
given them of thriving, either physically 
or mentally. Why! the very animals are 
better cared for than the starving gutter 
children of this great and hideousn city.’’ 
Whereupon, Mr, Katelifie waved his righ: 
arm with a gesture that lent peculiar diy 
nity to his shrunken person. 

In bis excitement he raised his voice ani! 
roused Annie. Bne moved unesally and 
opened her eyes. Our visitor stole froin 


the room, leaving a plate of broken meat 
upon tbe table. 

nake Annie ewe wa few m ti:fule 
for at supper she acd eater ot! a: a 
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nearly out, we crept into bed. Mr. Rat. 
clife’s words had wade such a deep impros- 
sion On me that I could not sleep without 
first unburcening my conscience. 

“Annie,” Laata sorrowfully, "my dear, 
dear wite,d amwosorry. I wish to good 
ness this trouvle might tellon wy sbhoul- 
dera ingiead of yours.”’ 

Nbe put Lerthin armeround my neck, 
rod kissed ine again and again, Atisst I 
{ii Into a deepand dreamiess sleep, physi- 
(4) fatigue conqoering every other sensa- 
thon 

When I awoke !t waa morning, and J 
was conscious of feeling intensely old. 
Nilii ball aseep, 1 glanced atthe window. 

Snow isy an inch thick on the sill, Yet 
how could the snow outside send such an 
ley chill through my frame, My biood 
secmed frozen, and the heart within me 
Wea an a Blone, 

“Annie,” 1 erled to my wife, ‘are you 
awake?”’ 

Sbe gave no answer, J don't know why, 
but by some impulse I turned and looked 
ather, Her face was of an ashen bue, her 
oyos dilated, but doll and glassy, 

In av instant I divined the awful truth. 
Nhe was dead—dead, and by her own band. 
1 iay by the side of aocorpae, Witha 
abriek of horror | lept from the bed, Ona 
table by ny poor wife’s side wera an empty 
paper, iabelied rat poison, God! how she 
must bave suffered, and with what an iron 
will suffered in allence, 

How could | Lave slumbered through 
the long night, and seen nothing, Known 
nothing of my darling’s agony? Petrified 
with horror, | stood and gazed at that etill 
form, and livid, swolien face, No easy 
desth bere, l’ain was stauped on évery 
feature, Suddenly | caught aight of a note 
inned to the front of her night-drens, 
These were the last pitifal words ever pen- 
ned ty Annie's hand. They seared into 
my brain liae fire, 


“Dear husband, forgive ine, Life is too 
hard. | bave tried tw bear the burden, but 
in vain. Ie it very wicked for a weak 
woman to break down under it?) The doc- 
tor told ime J epould die if this—tbis should 
bappen whioh threatens to take place. I 
did nottell you. It seemed of no use, and 

and Andrew | loved you wo well Ww give 
you pain, There would be time enough | 
tuought, but the time came, and then—and 
then —sowebow wy mouth was silent, and 
affera bit 1 began to see a way out of the 
ditioulty, Two leas, Andrew, two lean; 
ab! surely that will make ae difference. 
(i00d-bye, wy love, my buaband, If there 
be a God, whiot of iate 1 have begun io 
doubt, perhaps He will let us meet again ’’ 
Toen in almost indecipherable coaracters, 
‘T-take—ca-re of our |i-t-tle 0-n-e-s,”’ 


I think I went mad, Atany rate for the 
next four and-twenty hours, | have nore- 
oollecWon of what took place, 

A leaden weight pressed heavy on my 
head, and thought was murky and oon- 
fused, Gone! My wife gone! Ha, ha! She 
wasright. An overpowering desire seized 
ie to follow her example. Along the 
therny road of life what bad I to cheer me 
on? saw it all as fo awmirror, A small 
island girtin by thesea. A large popula- 
tion, ever increasing; competition beocom- 
ing moreand more keen and prises propor- 
Uoustely fewer, What use honesty, stead- 
iness, and sobriety? Touousands must go 
to the wall. Under such conditions, how 
was theastruggie fora livelihood to be matn- 
tained; and what good struggling, ever 
struggling when at best success was repre- 
sented by a bare pittance? | had been re- 
ligiousiy brougbt up, but as | looked at my 
wife's dead body, | could not take it upon 
myeeif to blame her. i know bow she had 
tolled: fighting against physical til heaith, 
ineufliclent food, and a bundred worries 
which lp my bellef had ended by assaliing 
her reason, 

Poor thing! poor thing! It seemed to me 
that the god whom 1 head been taught to 
revere, Was rathor some Supreme Force 
representative of Evil as well as of Good, 

in short, | knew pot what to believe. My 
fa (li, uy trust were so cruelly shaken, 

Chiidish volces roused we, and my 
thoughts took another direction. How was 
I, #c.;uUloRYy inan, to care for those aix smail 
thnitos In the future? To waeh and dress 
them, and perforin the offlves of a tender 
mother? Leould not dandle, nor noarish 
the baby. 

A bitter jaugh broke from my lips, An- 
nie bad begged ine to look after the child- 
ron, yet bow was it possible? If | atayed 
away from iny work, starvation stared us 
in the face, And even if 1 went to it, 1 
could buttll afford to yay a woman in my 
absence, 

It was beyond my power to 80! ve so cruel 
a problem. Ky no pos@ibiitty couid | untte 
tue offices of purse and bread-winner. The 
fact became wore and more patent 

Mr. Katcliffe’s words, though harsh, 
were true, People were not justified in 
letting their dear little ones live, and starve 
aud suffer, The pretty dears! with their 
cur.y beads, and clear ayes whose glances 
| cou.d no longer neet, Were they never 

haveany of the worlds good gifts, but 

mt go down in the strife without arma 
wherewith to defeud themselves, There 
Was croeily somewhere, whether of God 


rof Nature. 

A kind friend and neighbor offered to 
help mein iny distress forthe first week, 
and 1 gladly avatied myself of her offer. 
Hutshe hadatfamiiy of ber own. and on 

© seventh day was forced to leave. Des 
palr s6i:76d né, a kind of dark, morbid 

ging have ne with this eart! Rest 
‘ae Ld wre y ” ny Oran ~ 
active Annie wee dead 
» . 6d »Veryti i“ aine 

6 ,~ 20nd as thare wae 
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equaiity in life, perbaps some wes to be 
found in death. nole snew, Ah! If she 
could only tell me. 

1 went out, and with my smal! stock of 
ready money bought # eumptaous meal— 
chope, potatoes, and cakes for the children, 
You, yes, thelr mother had been right to 
truat them to me. I would shield them 
from all bara, iny lamba, my !ittle, Inno- 
cent peta. For once we would make mer. 
ry, and, reckless of expenditure, indalge 
in the luxury of sa hearty weal. Only for 
once, I thing you know by now that I am 
not extravagant. 

With my own hancs I prepared and 
cooked tne fued, The odor of bot chops 
was good to a bupgry inan’s nostrils, as 
alxo the delicious aroma of coflee wseuin 
from toe pot, We had no onicory, so 
poured in a substitute stolen from the 
workshop. 

“What is that, father?” asked Suasan’s 
clear chlidish voice, 

“Nosbing nasty, my darling,’’ 1 answer- 
od. ‘Don't beafraid. Father would not 
hurt a batrot her dear little bead, It is 
only something to make asall s.cep well 
through the long ovid bight, and not wake 
up Ul tue sun suines.’’ 

“Ah! that would be nice,” she sighed: 
And then, in turn, 6ach of my dear ones 
drank of the strong, warm cofisee, and 
smacked his or her littie lips, and said, 
“On, how ood! 

Only the baby refused, Ho resented not 
being provided with bis natural nourisn- 
ment, and began to cry. Aba! Never 
mind, He wil! itive to find out bis mistake, 

1 kissed therm al!, Susan of the motber’s 
eyes, the twine grown thin and pale, Lot- 
tle whose life from ber virth bad been one 
of pain, and the two youngsters, I kissed 
them, and put them to bed. fbeir wee, 
wan faces looked quite bappy. They 
twined their tiny arms round wy neck, 
aud bade ine @ bright good night, Thank 
God forthat. . « - 

W hen ali was quiet, I stole back Into the 
aitting-rooim, and drained the coffiee-pot to 
the dregs. Let nu one be bKiamed, It was 
ny own duing, the only way ip whiob | 
oould obey Anuie’s bidding, &.d save the 
Obildren from suffering. write, well, 
why dol write tnis? Is it because 1 wish 
to defend my good naine when lain gone 
—to prevent people trom oalling me a 
monster of sin and orime? Ab! God, 1 
don’t know, . . My brain Ils dizzy, . , 
Everything is fading—fadingaway. .. . 
Merciful Heaven, solve at last the cruel 
prabiemn—of Life. . . .”’ 


I, Joseph KRatolifie, take up my pea here, 
to tell of the Duman tragedy, which on the 
20:h day of April, 18S8- was enacted in this 
bouse, 

Not hearing tue sound of the children’s 
Voloes as usual, about ten o'clock 1 knocked 
at the door of Andrew Jobpson's roown, 
Rooceiving no answer, I entered. May these 
old eyes never see so horrible a sight 
again. My young friond, as honest a 
workman and as good a fellow as ever 
stepped, lay dead upon the floor, and in 
the tioy garret beyond, his five eider 
children were stretched lifeless on their 
beds. Over the cold bodies of bis brothers 
sisters, and the eight month old baby cooed 
sofily to himaeif, All had been poisoned 
by # mixture of cyanide of potassium, An- 
drew’s atory, written slortly before his 
death, will tell you better than I can how 
hesank in the pitifal struggle for existance, 
now everywhere going on in England's 
great cities. Tuey are overstocked and 
overcrowded. When the country gets 
filled up, as is rapidly becoming the case, 
what are poor mén willing to work, and to 
live bonest respectable lives todo? Andrew 
Jobnson and bis wife failed to soive the 
probiem, Driven to despair, their reason 
tutiering, uuable any longer to properly 
distinguisu between right and wrong; 
with treirown bands they out the Gordian 
knot. Itis not for usto judge them until 
we cap answer the question, Has God pur- 
posely put human beings into the worid to 
be tortured into acts of sin and madneésa?”’ 

PrP <a ~— —— 


THROWING AWAY CROWRENS. 





Great Napoleon fell in with an ardent 

Revolationist, M. Paul Franoois Bar. 
tas, WHO (OOK @yréat iiKing to the young 
Corsican, and conceived the higuest opin. 
jou of his abilities and of tbe powers 
which, events proved, he possessed {n so 
remarkable a degree, 

But in the opinion of Barras, Napoleou’s 
want of inéans Was a most serious Obvstacie 
to his chance of achieving fame, and he 
ne to remedy this by selecting for 
limarich wite, 

Now, whether it was that he did not 
number among his scquaintapces many 
women with theo reguisity dot, or whether 
he thought that his protege’s flery youth 
would be the better for the rostraining {n- 
Nuence which a wife of some experience in 
the ways of tue world would no douodt be 
#16 lo exert, Barras chose for this posi.ion 
& woOiwan, who, though still undeniably 
handsome, was no longer young. 

Though she was called Mademoiselle 
Montansier, she was in reality a widow, 
who, because she had been on the stage, 
bad never adopted the name of bér bhus- 


y the commencement of bis career, the 
/ 


band. She wass xty years of age; but ft 
was said (hat she made her aeif appear to 
be not more than forty by the intimate 


Knowledge that she possessed of the secrete 
of the wwoliet tabie, 


Barras made up his mind that it was im- 

perative to the successof N ap leon’s career 

at be should make this elderly lady hie 

wife.a ® set bimeel! to werk 

r gx at o DY Dpressing 
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To Napoleon he dilated the power that 
would follow the acquisition of the wealth 
which Mademotnelie Montansier could give 


of courne be shared by bis wile. 

For the purpose of Introdacing the cou- 
ple to ons another, be decided upon giving 
a snapper, to which they were both invited; 
he so arranged matters that they were 
placed together at the table, and boped that 
this precaution, added to the injunctions 
which he had given Napoleon to behave 
for once in bis lila with some show of civil- 
ity toa iady, would have the happiest re. 
salt. 

But in this be was fated to be disap- 
pointed, Napoleon was quite the last man 
to rely upon in such a respect. His man- 
ners towards the fair sex were thoseof 4 
costermonger, and though be couid geper- 
ally bold hisown io a conversation with 
men, he was entirely without the knack 
of making bimaelf interesting or agreeabie 
to women. 

He feit that bie place wes in the camp or 
tbe fieid, and he was quite out of bis ele- 
inent among the conventionalities of « 
selon, 

Had he been tnclined to woo,—it would 
have been In asiraight-forward soldier-lik» 
fasbion, and not with the daiiyings and 
compliments #0 dear to the Franchwowan 
of bis tinue, So, presently, Barras had tbe 
mortification of seelug Madeiwoiselie Mon- 
tansier, her back turned to Napojeon, en 
gaging in @ lively conversation with the 
geutleman on ber otner side, while the 
future conqueror was waking witb little 
petlets of bread a plan of a battle on the 
lable before him, Hardly a word psssed 
between the two during the remainder of 
the meal. 

Barras watched with growing annoyance 
the indiflerence of Napoleon, and feit his 
plans melting into thin aires he saw tue 
evident delight with which the widow 
tarned from him to the more entertaining 
companion she bad found elsewoere, 

Supper over, Barras drew Napoleon aside 
and spoke forcibly to bimof tne fooiiso 
way in which he was throwing away his 
chances. “You know,” said he, ‘that 
money is everything to you; here are a 
million francs, and you will not stretoh out 
your band té take them; a most attractive 
woman, aod you will not show her the 
smajiest gallantry, Mademoiselle Mon- 
tansier bas come bere this evening prepar- 
ed to hear a deciaration from you; strike 
while tbe iron is hot, and win the weaith 
that you cannot do without at one bold 
stroke,”’ 

“The woman is old enough to be my 
grandmotber,’’ said Napoleon, who was 
then twenty-five years old; ‘but that ie no 
matter, for to me all women are alike. 
Money is what I want; and if I cannot get 
it without a wife, 1 must take the two to- 
wether. 1 am no coiner of pretty spercher; 
but before the evening is over I will say to 
her: ‘Mademoiselle, are you willing to ac- 
cept me as your bhusbauad?’ More than 
that I cannot do, 

“Tne very kind of a proposal that any 
woman would expect from a blunt sol- 
dier,’’ replied Barras. ‘Say tbat, and I de- 
sireno more, You sre to be envied; tor, 
besides her wealth. Mademoiselie is very 
handsome atill.’’ 

Napoleon turned away witb a geature of 
impatience; but half an hour later Barras 
noticed, to his joy, that the two were alone 
together in a recess, Presently, Napoleon 
got Up and went away, and the lady beck. 
oned to Barras with ber fan. ‘‘Take away 
that dreadful little man,” she said with a 
shudder; ‘the has bored me to death, and I 
only prevented him from proposing by 
sending him for a glass of lemonade.’’ 

“But why prevent bim?’’ said Barras, 
“He will bea ~— man yet.” 

“Give nyself and my money to such a 
little borror, such an ill-mannered boor 
as that!’ replied Mademoiselle, ‘Never! 
I would sooner takethe first beggar man 
out of the streeta, What havel done that 
I should be given such a wretched evening? 
Don’t let your’’?—— 

But at this moment she was checked by 
the arrtval of Napoleon with the lemo. 
nade, 

Barras burried away, still hoping for the 
best; but soon he saw at the otherend of 
the room Bonaparte standing in the atti- 
tude in which he has so often been de- 
picted, with his arms folded and his chin 
sunk upon them, 

‘‘Weil, are you to be married?’ he said, 
hastening towards bis protege. 

“That old actrees,’ said Napoleon, “that 
female Oroesus, refused me before I had 
opened my mouth tossk ber hand. I| was 
on the point of speaking, as 1 told you I 
should speak, when she began to inform 
me that her wealth was the meana of her 
constantly receiving offers from adventur- 
ers who cared nothing for herself; that she 
thanked Providence that she had so far 
seen through such fellows; and that she 
was resolved to keep her independence, | 
was glad I had not spoken, for it gave me 
the opportunity of saying, ‘Mademoiselle, 
pray persevere in that praiseworthy inten- 
ion; it is one which | am sure noone will 
ever try to persuade you to aiter.’—Let her 
Keep her millions to valt the hook for some 
one else; 1 have done with ber,’’ 

And in spite of Barras’ endeavors, the 
affair ended there. 

in after-days, Medemoiseile Montansier 
wasfond of boasting that, had sbe chosen, 





she might have been Empressof Francs 
and wife of the most famous man of the 
aye 
© a i ahe ave Deen gifted with the fac 
lity of foresight, no doubt she would have | 
regarded more leniently the young ma 
* wnom M, Barras wished her t marry 


bim; to the lady he enlarged on the post-— 
tion that bis talented young friend was) 
bound to make for bimeei!l, and that would | 





} this by her extreme poverty. 


When the people of Grenoble, in 1788, 
were preparing for the Revolution, Jean 
Baptiste Bernacotte, afterwards king of 
Sweden and Norway, was quartered in the 
town. 

At that time he wasa simple sergeant, 
distinguished by the attention he paid to 
his military duties, y hie skill at cards, 
and bis popularity with the fair sex, 

On the famous ‘Day of Tiles,’’ when the 
wowen of Grenoble mounted on to the 
roofs and assailed the troops with a storm 
of tiles, Bernadotte was with his regiment 
in the Rue Pertuisiere, 

There were cries from one housetop to 
another to spare the popular sergeant; but 
inspite of the good intentions of the as- 
saiiants, he received a blow on the head 
which stretched him apparently lifeleason 
the ground. But presently he showed 
sone signs of life, and was carried into a 
neighboring cafe, where Le was laid apon 
a table which is shown to this day, 

A surgeon was called; and the wounded 
man showed such signsof vitality under 
his treatment, that it was soon evident that 
he was preserved for some other fate than 
that of Pyrrius, 

As he recovered his sep he slowly 
raised himself on one eibows~nd looking 
at the faces crowded in the doorway, was 
attracted by one, that of a beaatiful young 
iri, whose big blue eyes were suffused 
with tears of pity for bim, But faintness 
overcame bim, and when he again recover- 
ed, the sympathizing face was gone, 

Bernadotts was not long in getting over 
the effects of tue blow that had prostrated 
bin; and when he was quite recovered, he 
lost no time in gudeavoring to find the 
maiden whose face he remembered like 
that of some pitying angel. For weeks bis 
search was all in vain; but one day, as he 
was walking along and trying in vain to 
persuade himeelf of the futility of his 
search, he raised his eyes, and there before 
bin was the face which bad haunted him 
for #0 long! 

The girl walked past him without reoog- 
nising the wounded sergeant of the “Day 
of the Tiles.’’ He followed her, and enter- 
ing ber bome, made himself known to her 
parents, and offered himself as a candidate 
for tbe band of their daughter, 

At rst the fair Amelie was well enough 
to receive the attentions of thesmart young 
soldier; bat after a while, a rival suitor ap 
peared on the scene, and as he was the 
owner of a watchmaking establishment 
tbat yielded a comfortable income, bis pro- 
testations of love sounded sweeter to her 
ears than those of the penniless sous offi- 


oer. 

At last the day came when Bernadotte 
was wet on the threshold by her mother, 
who informed him tbat Amelie had the 
evening before betrothed herself to the 
watchmaker, 

His fary knew no bounds; and rushing 
from the house, he sought his rival and 
chalierged him toa duel, The civilian 
was no coward, and they met the same 
evening; but the watchmaker was no 
maton for Bernadotte, who was considered 
one of the crack sw rdsmen of his regi- 
ment, and afier the exchange of a few 
ane, he fell with a severe wound in his 
aide, 

The victorious soldier hoped that now 
Amelie would listen to bis suit; but when 
he told ne: what had happened, she raiied 
at him as the murderer of ber lover, and 
told jbim never to let her see his face 
again, 

In six weeks she became the bride of the 
wan who had braved death for her sake, 
and soon afterwards Bernadotte lef: Greno- 
bie and began the career that landed him 
upon the throne. 

When he was occupying a palace and di- 
recting the affairs of a nation, bis old love 
Amelie was a wrinkled, decrepit old 
aaa the gensrai drudge of a wayside 
no. 

Ill health had come upon her husband, 
and though she had struggled bravely to 
tide over the bad times by taking in wasb- 
ing, she bad not been abie to make bead- 
Way againet the evil fortune which pursued 
them. Her husband died, and she sank to 
the lowest level of dependence, 

She was fond of relating the story of per 
Gariier days, and used tosay: ‘Ah, sir, I 
shou'd have done much better in marrying 
Monsieur Bernadotte., Woy, 1 should bea 
queen now—yes, a queen, inetead of a 
drudge at every one’s beck and call, Abd! 
I made a sad mistake; for I assure you, sir, 
that Monsieur Bernadotte was no common 
man, and | always had a presentiment tbat 
he would distinguish bimself. But when 
we are young we do not reflect, though | 
do not think that many can heve been pun- 
ished for their thoughtlessness by the loss 
of a kingdom,” 

Ail remembrance of her busband’s devo- 
tlon seemed to have been driven from her 
head by brooding over the grand position 
she might have occupied had she refused 
him; though it is probable that If sbe bad 
married Bernadotte instead, he would have 
setiied down to a humdrum life, and 
would never have achieved greatness but 
for the recklessness which Amelie s refusal 
ot him engendered. 

When asked if she had ever heard from 
him sbe repiied: “No, sir, I have written 
to bim séveral tiines since he becamé & 
king, but Le has never answered my !/et- 
ters. Perhsps he isatill anuoyed at ny 
having refused him, I[f 1 bad any money; 
I wouid go to Sweden and beg Lim, for tue 
sake of the love tuat he once had for ine, 
to give ine his linen to wash! He would 
hardly refuse that.”’ 


’ 


W hat an {illustration of the working® 

| fate! The woman wko might heve sar 
Bernadotte’s throne longing f a wee 
ng, aud prevented from obtaining ' 
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Polly’s Lover. 


BY F. 0, 





OLLY,” said Tarner, 

‘Yea?’ responded Polly. 

Mr. Turner was coming in from the 
garden path. Polly, with plump white 
arms bared to the elbows, was washing tne 
breakfast disbes at the sink. 

Mr, Turner wasa bard featured, elderly 
man, with whitish-blae eyes, a straggiy 
fringe of white beard beneath bis square 
coin, end a bald cranium, Polly was 
fresh-colored and bright.eyed. with silky 
tendriis of auburn hair drooping over her 
frecked forehead, and a certain dimpie 
perpetually playing at hide-and seek on ner 
left cheek. 

‘“1’m going to town,’’ said Mr. Tarner. 
“You needn’t get dinner. Waste makes 
want. Ao ‘p of teaand an égp will be ail 
you'll need.’ 

Sue was thinking of sometning eise, all 
the while, 

“And, talking about eggs,”’ added Mr. 
Turner, ‘you may take four dosen up to 
The Cedars, Mra. Brown wants plenty of 
them to make cake for her niece’s party. 
Better go early this morning.”’ 

Polly colored scariet under the auburn 
ring of hair, 

‘Oan’t I send ’em up, father?’”’ said she. 
‘Bartley Brown will be there, and—and | 
don’t like him, with his red nose and his 
compliments,” 

Mr, Tarner frowned, 

“Polly,” said he, ‘don’t bea fool. I can 
see through you like a pane of glass. Bart- 
ley Brown’s a weli-to-do man, with money 
out at interest, and you’d ought to be 
proud that he’s taken a fancy to you.’’ 

‘Bat, father —’’ 

“Not another word,’’ grumbied Mr. 
Turner. “] know what’s coming. It’s 
that foolish nonsense about Gilbert Grace, 
that 1 hopsd you’d got over long ago. Gil- 
bert has no property, and isn’t likely to, 
and no daughter of mine ain't going to 
marry your grandfather Paillipe’s clerk, 
not if I know it.” 

He paused with this multiplicity of dou- 
ble negativen, 

“Take the eggs straight up to The Oe 
dars,” reiterated Mr. Turner, shaking his 
forefinger at Poily, ‘and don’t argue any 
more. 1’m your father, and I know what's 
best for you!’’ 

‘But you’re going right past the Browns’ 
door,”’ 

“No,I am not. I’m going the other 
way.” 

And he went out to the barn, leaving 
Poily ready to cry. 

“But,” she faid to herself, as she finished 
her work, “i wouldn’t marry Bartley 
Brown if tuere wasn’t another man in the 
world. And if I can’t have Gilbert, I'L) 
live and die an old maid.” 

Bartley Brown, a fat, middle-aged bache- 
ior, was out belping to gather tbe applies 
on the north side of the house when Polly 
came up. He made haste to welcome her. 

“Good-morning, Miss Polly,’’ said he, 
‘‘As blooming as ever, I see.’’ 

“Here’s your oggs,’’ sa'd Polly curtly, 

“Sit down a bit, won’t you?’ simpered 
Mr. Brown, 

“I'm in a hurry,’ said Polly. 

“Bat, Polly——” 

“My name’s Miss Turner, eir!’’ 

‘I’ve got something very particular to 
Say to you,”’ urged the middle aged suitor, 

‘Ill bave to keep,”said Polly. “I must 
get home,”’ 

*Can’t I walk with you?”’ 

‘I'd ratber go alone,”’ she persisted, 

‘“Polly—Miss Turner—I must speak!’’ 
blurted out the old bachelor. ‘1 love you 
better thun all the world! 1 want to make 
you my wife! There, that’s what 1 had on 
my mind! And your father says it would 
suit him exactly, and—”’ 

Polly wheeled around and faced her eag- 
6r swain. 

— it me, or father, you’re courting?’’sald 
she. 

‘Why, you, of course!” 

“Then take my anawer—No!”’ 

And without waiting for the return of her 
basket, she burried away, her cheeks blaz 
Ing, her breath coming quick and fast. 

‘Father’li be awfully mad,’’sbe thought, 
‘bat 1’d sooner die than marry that man!”’ 

Bartley stood a minute gasing after her 
in crestfailen silence; then he went back to 
apple harvesting with an ominous oom- 
pression on his lips, 

“Toe avgrier sone gets the prettier she 
looks,’”’ thought he, ‘Weil, weil, time 
willshow. Her father says she sball be 
my wite, and that ought to count for some- 
thing.” 

Mr. Tarner drove leisurely, made an ex- 
cellent bargain inthe business that took 
bim to town,and set forth to return 
just at dusk. 

‘‘Iv’s a warm day forthe time o’ year,” 
said he, “and it’s easier travelling for the 
horse after dark. It isn’t a bad day’s work 
come totbink of it. 1 beat them down 
pretty well on the prioe,end it’s worth balf 
& eovereizn to cart a stove home over these 
bumpy roada, The chapel allowed five 

unde for itand I paid four. Business is 

asiness, It’s a proper pretty pattern, too 
—thistie leaves and acorns. l’d iike one 
the same fashion in my own room, and’’— 
with a long whistle—‘why shouldn’t I 
haveit? There's the second hand stwve 
Grandfather Phillips took for a debt from 
old Parker. It's just atanding rusting 





away in his barn. I’!) get it out to morrow | 
and biace it up, and let the chape!l folks 
suppose I gota bargain from somebody 
and I'll have the nice new stove for myself | 
and nobody’ll be any the wiser 

He drew rein opposite Mr. Phillip’s} 
house, All was dark and quiet there save ' 





the one red light that burned in old Mr. 
Pbillip’s bed:oom. 

At that identical moment hed he but 
known it, Gilbert Grace—the old man's 
clerk—was hanging over thegarden gate of 
his own place, ta' king to pretty Polly. 

it was no diMoult task for a man of John 
Tarner’s physical strength to skilfully lift 
the old stove out of its piace in the barn in- 
to bis oart, 

“Come up, Barney!” be muttered to bis 
boree, shaking the reins, and sway they 
went, 

The stove was not quite satisfactory to 
the chapel authorities—they would bave 
preferred a new one,cons dering the money 
they oad spent; but Mr. Turner was a tnan 
of mark amceng them, and they were com 
pelled to acquiesce in bis choice. 

Polly was delighted with the new ac 
quisition for tue vest room, 

“Oh, ien’t it pretty?’ said she. 

**Yes,’’ nodded Mr. Tarner, rubbing his 
hands, “it’ll dress up the room for your 
weddin’.” 

“My wedding?” 

“Jasteo. I’ve arranged matters with 
Bartley Brown, and—” 

Polly burst into tears, and ran out of the 
room, 

Mr, Turner glared after her. 

‘Sue shall marry bim,’ muttered he, 
“or she shall be no daughter of mine! | 
won't be set at defiance by—— Well, @iibert 
Grace, what brings you here?’’ 

“Mr Phillips is much worse this after- 
noon,”’ said Gilbert, standing atthe door. 
wry like aruastic Apollo, “Wants to see 
you at once!”’ 

{t was a Saturday afternoon. As Mr. 
Turner drove by the chapel he saw the 
ovale being delivered for the first fire of the 
8eaacn. 


“Just in time!” said he to himself, 
“Tuere’s a frosty feel in the air.’’ 

Grandfather Pbiliipa lay among his pil!- 
lows, like a wrinkled old ghost, 

“James,” said he ‘ail I've got in the 
world is yours; but I think I’d ought to 
tell you where I’ve bid it, since the bank 
robbery gave we such a acare,”’ 

“Oertainly, certainly!’ said bis son-in. 
law, with eager eyes, like those of a bird of 


prey. 

“)’vo bid it away——” 

Mr. Turner placed his ear close to the 
pallid lips. 

‘§!x hundred pound notes——” 

“Yea, yes—go on!’ 

“Foided up inan old number of the 
Weekly Crier——’’ 

“An old numberof the Weekly Crier—1 
understand!’ repeatea Turner, 

“In the old stove out in the barn!” gasped 
theoid man. ‘1 knew nobody would be 
likely to look there! It’s yours, James 
Turuer—every peuny of it. And, mind 
you, don’t spend it in extravagance!”’ 

So speaking, the old miter closed his 
dim eyes and went where there is neither 
money nor counting of money, 

James Turner uttered an exceedingly 
bitter cry as he remeubered the lighted 
match be had put to the crumpled old 

pers in the stove to meke sure of a 
draught, when it was put up in the north. 
west corner of the chapel—tbe roar of thw 
blas9 through tue lengihs of pipe. In his 
excellent management he bad contrived to 
over-reach himself, 

He went home and sat all evening ‘n a 
sort of stupor, with his head on his hands. 

Polly, busied about her household tasks, 
watched him with eyes of surprise, 

“I didn’t know I thought so much of 
grandfather Phillips,’’ pondered she. 

“81x buodred pounds,” mused Mr. Tur- 
ner, rocking to and fro. “Six handred 
pounds! And ail gone. I shail go crazy, 
1 sball goout of my mind, Its a juadg- 
ment on me, l’ve been a miserable ain- 
per, and cheated the chapel. 1’ve tampered 
with my own conscience.” 

As tne old kitchen clock struck nine, (#!!- 
bert Grace came in, Oringing with bim a 
gust of fresh, frosty air. 

‘42000 evening,’’ said be, ‘I’m looking 
up the watchers, 1 suppose you'd like to 
be one of them? Bat I’d liketospeak a 
word to you first ”’ 

“]f it’s aoom Polly it is no use,’ said 
Mr. Turner, rousing biioself to tne affsirs 
of the world witb sone petulances, 

“It isn’t about Polly,’’ Gilbert answered 
with asmile, “It’s about Mr, Paillipa’s 
money. 

Mr. Turner gave a start, 

“Ob, you needn’t jump so,” reassured 
Gilbert. ‘It’s all safe,”’ 

He took a fiat parce! out of his pocket. 

“Oount’em,” said he, ‘Six, ain’t tere?’ 

Mr. Turner stared at (Gilvert Grace as 
Aladdin might have stared at the Geuil. 

“How—where—’’ be stammered, 

Giibert gave a low chackle. 

“Husb!’ said he. ‘Don’t speek loud. I 
eaw the oid man hide then there, like 4 
human magpie as be ia, I knew it wasn’t 
safe, 80 1 quietly took tuem out, after he'd 
hed tbat last a(roke, and .ocKkéed thern in 
bis black leather trunk in the garret, And 
you may thank ‘ne that they were not ail 
burned up in tbe first fire you lignted in 
that identical move!’ 

Mr. Turner turned a purplish red. 

“You know about that stove?’ said he 
with a gasp. 

“Jt wagn’t like'y such oonjuring could 
go on about Mr. Phillips’s piace without 
my knowing it,’ said (irace drily. s*Tue 
siove waso’t of any great consequence, 
toough, except for old iron, 1 guess the 
chapel folks ‘ll get sick of it before a great 
whiie.”’ 

Mr. Turner drew a long breatt 


“Woven they Go,’’ said he, "1 make’e@: 
a present of a new 6 4 
Yea, Mr. Tarner? 
} won’t say n 
No,’’ said Glivbert, ‘'i am 


talking sort,’’ 

“And, Glibert.”’ 

“Yes, Mr. Turner?” 

‘Sinoe you and Polly really are attached 
to each other——”’ 

‘We aro just that, Mr, Turner,” 

"I don’t see any objection to your gettin’ 
married this autamn,’’ said Turmer, with 
en effort. “You may tell Polly that she 
bes iny consent!’ 

Polly orled a shower of happy tears when 
Gilbert told her the good news, 

But he never imparted to her the story of 
the stove. As he bimeself had remarked, 
‘‘be was not one of the talking sort.’”’ 


I 

Scrtoips CLos.—The Saicide Club, of 
Bridgeport, formed five years ago in fan 
rather than in earnest, has been reduced t 
only one member by a remarkable faithiul 
ness in carrying out the condition that one 
member of the club a year should cominit 
suicide. When the annual meeting was 
held in January there were only two mein- 
bers to attend it, the Secretary and Presi- 
dent; the former Wendel! Baum, commit- 
ted suicide a few weeks ago in New York, 
and now the President alone remains. 

It wae voted at this meeting by the Nac- 
retary that the President should meke 
away with bimeell during the year, and by 
the President that the Secretary should do 
so, and there being no better way to settie 
it, it was mutually decided that the polls 
be held open until a new member was 
pledged and initiated. A letter carrier 
nawed Mayby talked seriously of beoowm 
ing ® member, and the President and seo 
retary had great hopes of him until one 
morning it was learned that he had com 
mitted suicide, 

He carried, however,a bandsome ai\k 
Umbrella, which Le bequeathed to the Sco 
retary of the club, Wendell Baum, and it 
was accepted, But the more Baum carried 
the umbrelia,tLe more unhappy he becam~e 
and when his friends tried to cheer him 
up, be said “A cioud bangs over me; | aw 
doomed,” 

Finally. he sold his property, turned the 
money over to his wife, and, going to New 
York, gave the umbrella into the charge of! 
a friend, directing that it be sent ww the 
Presidentof theclub, He theu cut his 
throat. 

Since then the umbrella has been uneal! 
ed for,and the President of the suicide club 
will probahly disband, 
ea a 

BREAKING A MiRBROR,.—Superatitious 
peuple believe it is unlucky to break a 
mirror, 

The breaking of one recently, however, 
was quite the reverse of unlucky fora Mr, 
Roll, of Newark, for the accident bas ied 
tw the most unexpecied and satisfactory re- 
gulta, 

The mirror in question had been given 
to Mr. Roll years ago by his grandfather. 
It was shivered unintentionally to atoms a 
snort time ago, and an old yellow piece of 
parchment was disciosed to view. 

It appears that fur anumber of yeare 
past Mr. Koll and his relations have been 
trying to gain additional evidence, with 
which they could lav claim to a wide 
stretch of iand near New York, which, I! 
was known a Dutch anoestor had owned, 
but the exast position of which they have 
never been able to find for the want of! 
certain papers. 

The document which dropped from the 
back of the broken mirror was the import 
ant missing proof that the heirs of the 
Du'chman—of whom there are over a hun- 
dred—have long been seeking, and, having 
thus unexpectedly found it, they will bave 
no longer any difficulty in establishing 
their claims to the properyy,. 

As the value of it Is put down at the low 
est estimate to be six militon dollars, the 
day on wbich the mirror was broken by 
mere chance may ocertainiy be ealled a 
lucky one for the Roll family. 

’ —————P-- — eS 

INORBASB OF WKALTH,—The rapid in- 
crease in wealth, business, and proaperity 
of the United States during the last ten 
years is simply marveious, The total 
wealth of the country Is now §$71 489,000, 
000, nearly $1,000 per bead, This is an ip 
crease in ten years of $18 000,000 000, or 42 
percent. England's weaitn to 1855 im giv 
en as $50 000,000 000, wiving an average 
weaith per neat of $1,544, The average in 
Sootland is $1,210 per need, and in Ireiand 
$565 The tota: wealth of France is eatimat- 
od at $36 000 000000. England exacts in 
taxes $20 per head of population, while 
each individaal in tbe Usited States pave 
but $1250. America will produce 9 000 00) 
tonsa oi iron this year, while Enyiand’s 
Kreatest production i# 3,600 000 tous, 

ST ee 

PetTs.—One often reads pathetic stories 
of vet birds that die stmultaneously with 
or shortly after their child-owners, !t 
8 uude pretty; but the siinpie prose of the 
matter often is that tue owuers lufected tLe 
birds, Canaries and other songsters wiil 
catch scariet-fever, ineasies, diphtheria, or 
aimost any other human diseases, and, if 
left in the sick room, they are alinost sure 
to be inflected, Pet cats aud sunai! dogs, 
too, aré offen macrificed in the same way; 
and in their case there is also the risk that 
they will gooutana become the unwitting 
instruments of disseminating disease. 

ee a 

I know tuatlam;I Know that 1 have 
the iight of reasun,tue dictate uf conscience, 
the power of will; | knowtbat I did not 
inake all things, noteven myself. A ne- 
| comity of any reason compels me to be- 








eve in One higher and grester tuan I, 
froin whouw | come, and to whuse image | 
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AT HOME AED ABROAD. 

Estimates of the world’s population: The 
Mongolians lead with about 630 000 000, and 
the Aryans, which comprise practiaally al; 
the people of Europe, four-fifths of those of 
the American continent and ali of the olv! 
I'sod residenta of Austrailia come next, 
with 545 000000, The negroes are put at 
150 000 000, the Semitic people at 65 000 000, 
the Malays and Polynesians at 35 000 000, 
and the Indian of North and South Amer- 
loa at 15,000 000, 

“It doeen’t pay,” remarked the “Kene- 
bec Journal," “to be too grasping in this 
life. Several years sgo a Richmond man 
refused to allow the Main Ventral Kallroad 
to put a foot on what he supposed to be bis 
land. A survey showed that not only the 
land in dispute, but several rods more, 
belonged tothe compseny, and when the 
line fence was built it took a alice off the 
oltisen’s doorstep, A aslimilar case happen. 
ed in Skowhegan recently. A oltizeu ob. 
Jectod to staging poles being set in bie ger- 
den to shingle the ocar-house, A survey 
sbowed that a generous silce of the garden 
was the property of the railroad company.'’ 

A oontemporary relates bow a foolish 
young fellow at Albany, while riding in 
an electric car took a costly gold watob out 
of his pocket, and just for the purpose of 
showing toat ne “dared” it, laid the time 
piece on the fivor of the oar, just over the 
motor, “Ol oourse it beosme heavily 
obarged with the electric fluid and stopped, 
After it had lain there perhaps ten seconds 
he picked it up and it began running 
agein. Some one in the oar remarked that 
it might doit onoe, but it would not be a 
safe ¢xperiment totry it very often. He 
soouted the idea of danger, and to show 
that no barm could come t a watch under 
the circumetances, he placed it upon the 
floor again, letiing it remain a minute. 
The works became thoroughly magnetized, 
would not go and a watohmaker tells him 
they are ruined,” 

The “Arounder,’’ of a Buflalo paper, re- 
lates that he ‘witnessed eaighton Uitica 
Mtreet, a few days ago, that made biin 
blush with shame, A boy, probebly seven 
teen years of age, was driving an ash 
wagon along the street, when a handsome, 
dashing toain of Diacks came tearing along. 
There was no driver in the carriage, and 
two ladios who were on the back seat were 
utterly powerless to do anything to restrain 
the frenzied animals. The boy tried to 
get ile cart to one aide of the road, but be 
did not move enough, and the team dashed 
againeat the wagon. Hefore they could 
Clear themseelves the lad bad given them a 
biow across the forehead with the buttof 
his whip that somewhat dazed them, and 
then Le sprang lighly to the seat of the oar- 
riage, Caught up the reins, and succeeding 
in quieting the panting borses just as tie 
driver hove ip sight, ronolug up the treet, 
Instead of thanking the youth for hia no 
bie deed, the two ‘ladies(?)’ gianced a! 
his dirty clothes superci lously and then 
looked away, not even delgning to nod ap- 
proval or say ‘thank you,’ ”’ 


There was recently told the following 
story of a pile of silverware now exisiting 
in the plate-room at Mar.borough Huns, 
One day the Prince of Wales, on alighting 
from bia carriage at the door of a house 
where he was about to pay a virit, saw a 
blind man and bis dog vainly trying w& of 
fect a passage scross the thoroughfare !n 
the mnidat of @ throng of carri-yos, With 
cneracteriatic good nature the Prince caine 
to the resous, and successful: y plioted tie 
palr to the other wide of the street. A 
short time afterward he received a massive 
siver inketand with this tnacription: 
‘To the Prince of Wales From one wio 
saw biun conduct @ biind beggar acrona ihe 
street. In wemory of a kind and Curimian 
action.’’ No note nor oard nxcoom panied the 
Offering, and the nau e of tue donor las 
never been discovered. But I think that 
this anonymous gift is not the least prized 
of the many articies in the L’rince’s treas- 
ure chamber, I can vouch for the authen- 
ticity of this anecdote, as it came Ww ine d}- 
rect from @ young English lady who, vy 
the kindness of a member of tue Prince of 
Wale’s pouseboia, was sbown through 
Mar! borough House during the absence cf 
ite owners, and tne inketand in question 


was pointed out t ber by her conducwr, 
a 7 ae 


Orotchets are very well in «a music book, 
bnt bad In peopie’s heads. A bald man 
made merry at the expense of another, who 
overed bis lack of halr @ith a wily, adi! 
ag aciincher, “You see how bald I am.and 

n’t weara wig" lr was 
an ¢ ve roa 
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DAISY'S PUNISHMENT. 
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what I told you about the lille; you 
are not to gather one, remember.” 

“No, mamma,” repiied the little Daisy; 
“put why mayn’t I?” 

‘‘Heoause I tell you not to do sn, dear; 
an‘ now give me a kiss, and be quite good 
and happy while I am away.” 

No saying, Mra, Blackmore stepped into 
her pony osrriage, which was waiting out 
side the garden gate, and drove quickly 
down the road,while Daisy stood and kiss. 
ed her band, 

Daisy Hleok more bad no sisters,and only 
one big brother, Jack, who was at school, 
and, oh! bow Dalsy longed for the holidays 
to come, for though he often teased her, he 
wan very fond of his little sister, and 
those were bright days for the lonely 
mite, 

But where was nuree? you’re wondering. 
Nurse had been taken i{ll,and had gone 
away. It wan thie that made Daisy look #0 
nad, Mra, Kiackmore had gone that after- 
noon to see how she waa, 

Dalsy wanted to go too, but mamma sald 
No," and it made her ‘#0 miserabie,”’ she 
walid. 

“] wonder why mamma toid me not to 
get the liliea?’’ Daisy mused, as she walk- 
ed towarda the iily-bed with her pinafore 
full of daisios,and then sat down on aciump 
ot grass facing it. “She always does let 
me getthem, [think itis a very miner- 
able day!’’ said the obild to herself. 

“Do you, indeed?” said a little voice 
clone beside ber, and sitting ona lily leaf 
Daisy saw a tiny creature ringing the lily 
belia, and laughing at every tune sabe play- 
ed. “How dare you gather my bells when 
your mother told you not to?” continued 
toe fairy. “You are never likely to be 
happy while you are so naughty. You 
have been pulling ny watches to pieces all 
theafternoon, and how shall I known 
whattimetogo to bed if there are no 
daisies to shut their eyes when night 
oomes?” 

‘Tiease, madam,’ said Daisy, 1 did not 
mean to be naughty; I thought they were 
only datstes,’’ 

“Only daistes!’’ replied the Fairy Queen 
with scorn, ‘That isthe way with all you 
mortals; you never do oare for that of 
which you have plenty. Well, well, you 
shal! come with ne now, and perhaps next 
time you will think twice before you waste 
the flowers,” 

The fairy then waved her wand, and 
Iyaisy felt herself iifted up by hundreds of 
tiny beings, and carried quickly through 
the alr, At last they came to the middie 
ofathick wood, Here the fairios stopped, 
and placed Dalsy carefully on the ground, 

Sve saw fairies overy where-s0me playing 
with (he butterflies, others riding on wasps 
(for no insect ever hurts a fairy), and some 
taking care of young birds whiie their pe- 
rents went a® ay. 


1)’ IMY,’' sald her mother, “don’t forget 


Ail of them were happy because they lov- 
ed each otber, 

Daisy thought ehe would go and talk to 
souls Of thew, but before she bai time to 
do #o the queen came to her, aud aaid, 
“follow me" 

Dalsy felt rather frightened, but dared 
not disobey. They had not gone far before 
they came to something that nade her very 
much afraid, 

Nhe saw eitting under diflerent trees, at 

least twenty little girls and boys, fastened 
down with spidera's weba so firmly they 
could hardly move, 

‘*Wohat are they doing?” inquired Daisy 
inattmid voice for ahe almost guessed 
without asking. 

“Come and see,’ was the answer; and 
taking bold of Daisy’s band, the queen led 
her close to the trees, wheu she saw ail the 
little boys and girls were mending the 
flowers they had pulied to pieces, 

“Now,’’ said the fairy, “you will see why 
I have brought you here, These children 
have to sit and mend the flowers until 
every ore they bave broken is whole again, 
We iove the flowers, and wil! not let them 
be hurt. ‘They are far more precious to us 
than your jewels are to you, and they have 
such & iittie time to live. Do you think,” 





the Fairy Queen continued, “if you have 
only a few sbort days, or perhaps weeks, to 
live,it would be kiad and right of someone 
who bad years to take away your short life 
for fun? 

“Ob, no!’ aald Daisy, “*'l don’t; and | 
~ ever | a Gower, never, no more. 

piease, may 1 ¢ ome now? Mamma | 


* ee ” 1 sa it me. 





‘Jo home! indeed you maynot. You 
are going to stay bere until you have mend- 
ed all the daisies whose petele you plucked 
this afternoon, end mind you do it very 
nicely.’’ 

Smiling and nodding her head,the queen 
flew away and Daisy saw her no more. 

In another moment she felt herself tied 
securely toa large oak tree, and, looking 
into her lap, found it Gilled with daisy 
heads, stalks and petals, all lying together 
in a heap. 

““{ wonder whatI am to stick tiem on 
with?” thought Daisy. Just then she saw 
one of the fairies who bad carried her into 
the woods coming with an acorn cup filled 
with gum, and a dragon fiy’s wing for a 
brusb. 

Lifting up the web with her foot, the 
fairy pushed the gum to Daisy, and then 
flew quickly away. 

. * & . * e 

Daisy now began to mend her flowers, 
but she found ita very difficult task, 

Every petal bad to be put in its proper 
place, or it did not fit. It was getting dark 
and the daisies began toshut ap as they 
were being finisbed. That was very tire- 
some, and poor Dalsy began to get tired. 

Nbe saw two of the littie girls set free, 
and another boy brought by the fairies. 
Although she tried to talk to them, she 
found she could not; and then a fairy told 
her it wasa part of the punishment, that 
they could speak to no one until their flow- 
era were done. 

No Daisy sat there for two bours, and at 
the end of that time sbe longed to go home, 
Nhe began to cry, but that was no une, 
#0 she thought she would try to break the 
web. 

Putting out botb ber hands, she pushed 
with all ber might, and heard a voice say- 
IDK, 

“Daisy, Daisy, whatever are you lying in 
the lily bed for?’’ 

Opening ber eyes she saw her mother had 
returned, and jumping up ran to her, and 
said, 

“Mamma, do mind you don’t tread on 
the daisies, for perbaps I shall have to 
inend yours too next time the fairies come 
for me.’’ 

“What are you talking about child?’ re- 
plied her mother. ‘1 suppose you fell 
asleep on the mound,tumbied into the lilies 
and so have been dreaming about the flow- 
@rs.. ls that it?” 

“Oh no, mamma,” said Daisy, ‘I have 
not been to sleep;] have been to Fairyiand. 
The queen came and fetched me because I 
apolit ber watches, the daisies,” and sitting 
down by ber mothber,she told her all about 
it. 

“Well, darling, it 1s wonderful!” said ber 
mother, ‘‘And now | hope my little daugh- 
ter will never spoil the flowers any more, 
I named ber after them,you know, because 
I loved them #0 myself, and wanted her to 
do the sawme.”’ 

“Yes, mamma; and do mind bow you 
tread on the grass, The fairies did not find 
alithe daisies I spoilt, because some of 
them are lying on the lawn yet.” 

“And now,’’ said Mra. Biackmore, ‘] 
have something to tell you that you will be 
so pleased to hear, Nurseis better, and I 
will take you toeee her to-morrow morn. 
ing. You shall take her all the lilies you 
can gather; but now runand ask Ann to 
give you your tea, for it is getting jate,’”’ 

“IT ain so very glad,” replied the child. 
“1 do wish to-morrow was here; and,mam. 
ma, I did pot get any liliea,tbough the fairy 
said I did,” 

Kiesing her mother, she ran into the 
house with the happy face she always bad, 

Little Daisy does not forget the lesson the 
fairiew taught. She always takes care of 
the flowers, and says it was not a dream, 
but that the Queen of the Fairies really 
came to see her, and took her to Fairy- 
land, 

©; <a ——____. 


THE LUCKY MISHAP. 





BY 5. U,. W. 





\EVERAL BOYS, of nearly the same 
age, Were one day amusing themselves 
with the dangerous, though not un- 

common pastime—playing bat and ball, 

They bad chosen one of the squares of 
the play-ground, near a little lake, in 
which their sohool-fellows were sailing 
miniature ships, thinking thus to be near 
their companions, and avoid doing mis- 
obief, 

To their consternation, however, by a 
wrong turn of the bat, the ball entered the 
library window of one of the lordly man- 
sions forming the triangle. The boy who 


struck the ball, stood ned itating upon 
what oourse to pursue. 
‘Why ion’t you take to ¥ Ur Deélis, you 
ckhead? you will have 


be police after 





you whilst you are standing there!” was 
the exclamation of bis companions, es they 
caught bim by the arm to drag bim from 
the spot. The sutbor of the mischief still 
retained bis thoughtful position, 

“Never mind, leave me to myself,’ was 
the reply, sod the young delinquent 
moved with onfaltering steps towards the 
door of the mansion, the knocker of which 
be unhesitatingly raised. The summons 
was answered by a footman. 

‘Js the master of the bouse at home?’”’ he 
with some diffidence inquired. 

‘He ia,’’ 

“Then I wish to see him, if you please,’”’ 

“That you can’t do, my men; but 1’1! de- 
liver any message for you.”’ 

‘No, that will not do, I must—indeed I 
must—eee the gentieman,’’ The earnest- 
ness and perseverance of the boy at length 
induced him tocomply witb his request, 
and opening the door of the library, be 
apologized for asking bis master to see a 
ababby little fellow—adding that be could 
neitber learn his business or get rid of him. 

“Bring him in,” seid the gentiemen ad- 
dressed, who, having witnessed the trans- 
action, and overbeard the conversatien, 
was curious to know the object of the boy’s 
visit. 

The poor child, whose ideas had never 
soared above bis father’s second floor, 
stood for some moments in stupified amaze- 
ment when ushered into an elegant apart- 
ment; but remembering the painful oir- 
cumstance which had brought him into 
this scene of enchantment, he in some 
measure regained hia self possession. 

“[ am very sorry, sir,’? he began in a 
faltering voice; ‘but 1 have broken your 
window. My father isout of work just 
now, and caunot pay you for it, but if you 
will be kind enough to take the money a 
little at a time, as 1 can get it, I will be sure 
to make it np,’’ and as he spoke he drew a 
few balf-pence from his pocket, and laid 
them on the table, 

“That’san honest speech, my iad; but 
how am I to be sure thst you wili fulfill 
your engagement?’”’ Mr. Oavendish re- 
turned. ‘‘Do you know I could have you 
sent to the station-house tili the money is 
made up?” 

“Ob, don’t send me there, sir, it would 
break my dear mother’s beart, I will pay 
you al)—indeed I will, sir,’’ and the poor 
boy burst into a flood of tears. 

“] am glad you have #0 much considera- 
tion for your mother’s feelings, and for her 
sake I will trust to your honesty.”’ 

“Ob, thank you, sir—tbank you.’’ 

“But when do you expect to be able to 
make me anothar payment? This ie a very 
small sum towards the price of a large 
aquare of plate gless,’’ and as he spoke he 
gianced at the four half-pence which the 
boy had spread out. 

“This day week, sir, if you please,” 

“Very well, let it beso, At this hour I 
shall be at home tosee you.”’ Poor Jack 
made his best bow and retired. 

True to his appointment, our high prin- 
cipled boy appeared at the door of Mr, Cay- 
endish’s mansion. As the footman had 
previously received orders to admit him, 
he was immediately shown into the li- 
brary. 

“I have a shilling for you to-day, sir;” he 
said exultingly, and his countenance was 
radiant with smiles, 

“Indeed that is a large sum for a boy like 
you to obtain in sosbort a time, I hope 
you came by it honestly?’’ 

A flash of crimson mounted to the cheek 
of poor Jack, but it was not a flush of 
shame, 

“I earned every penny of it sir,excepting 
oné my mother gave me to make it up,’’"he 
energetically replied; and he proceeded to 
say that he had been on the lookout fora 
job all that week ;that be had held the horse 
of one gentleman, and ranan errand for 
another;and in this way be accounted for 
eleven pence, 

“Your perseverance and industry do you 
credit, my lad,’’ Mr. Cavendish exclaimed, 
his benovelent countenance lighted up 
with asmile, ‘And now I should like to 
know your name and place of residence,”’ 

“I will write it, sir, if you please. In- 
deec, I broughta piece of paper for the 
purpose of putting down the money, I 
hope I shail be able to make it al! up ina 
few weeks, as | am trying to get a situation 
at an errand boy.”’ 

“You can write then? Do yor go to 
school?” 

“Ob, yes, sir; I go to Free School,” and 
Jack stepped forward (otake the pen Mr, 
Oavendish held towards him. 

“You write a tolerably good hand, my 
litte man, You may,! think, do better 


I think than takean errand boy’s place 


Let me see if you haveany ka wiledge of 
arithmetk 
Jack stood boldiy up, and unheaitating- 





ly replied to the various questions which 
were put at him. 

“That wiil do,my good boy. Now,when 
do you think you wil! be able to come and 
bring me more money?” 

“T'll come thistime next week, if I’m 
alive and well, sir.’’ 

“That was wisely added, my lad, for our 
lives are notin our owo keeping. This | 
perceive you have been teught,”’ 

Another week elapsed, and again Jack 
appeared; but his countenance wore sn as. 
pect of sadness, 

“\] am very sorry,” he said, “I have peen 
urfortunate—and bave only small sum 
to give you.”” And as he spoke, he laid 
three penny worth of half-penoce before Mr, 
Cavendish, ‘1 assure you siz,’’be earnest- 
ly added, ‘‘I have offered my service to 
every gentleman on horseback that 1 coula 
s8e0.’’ 

) belleve you, my boy;I am pleased 
with your honest intentions, Perhaps you 
will meet with better success another time, 
Let we see, you have paid one shilling five 
pence—-not amles for the time,” and with 
an encouraging smile, Mr. Cavendish suf. 
fered him to depart. 

Though Mr. Oavendish had, from the 
first, concealed Lis intentions, his heart 
was planning a work of benevolence, which 
was nothing iese than to befriend the poor 
boy whose nobie conduct had won his ad- 
miration. For this end he, a few days sub- 
secuently, paid the parents a visit, when be 
knew the son would be at achool. He re- 
lated the incident which had brougbt bim 
under bis notice, and proceeded to inquire 
whether his conduct towards themseivos 
was equally praiseworthy, 

“Oh yes, sir,’’ exclaimed the mother, her 
eyes filling with tears, “He bas ever been 
a datifal child to us,and always acts in 
this straightforward manner,” 

“He has indeed a noble gpirit, sir,” the 
father rejoined, ‘and 1 am as proud of him 
ans if he were a prince,” 

“Would you part with him?’’ Mr, Caven- 
dish asked. ‘] have something in view for 
his future benefit.’’ 

“Undoubtedly we would, for his bene- 
fit,’’ was the reply of both. 

‘Well, then, purchase him a new suit of 
apparel with these two guineas, and bring 
him to my residence this day week. I will 
acquaint you with my views for him for 
the future,” 

Language cannot describe the heartfelt 
gratitude which beamed in the eyes of the 
bappy parents, nor could they find utter- 
ance, 

When next our young hero came into the 
presence of his benefactor, bis appearance 
was cortainly altered for the better, though 
no disadvantage of dress coald rob his 
noble countenance of its lofty expression. 
Mr. Cavendish had previously made ar- 
rangements for him to become an inmate 
of his own house, and had also entered his 
name as a pupil at a neighboring school. 

John Williams is now receiving a liberai 
education, and enjoying all the advantages 
which wealth can procure, 

Such a sudden change c! position and 
prospects would In many instances prove 
injurious to the mora! character; but with 
amind based upon asoiid business princi- 
ples which our young fiiend possesses, lit- 
tle fear may be entertained tbat such will 
be the result, 


—_——_— + > 


MORAL DELINQUBNOIES.—In the treat: 
ment of moral délinquencies, whetber 
those of self or others, it is the cause of the 
6vil that we need to discover and upon 
which our chief atiack should be make, In 
self-culture this ia clearly essential. 

Of course to every one who is not hard- 
ened in evil-doing the consciousness of 
having done wrong wiil bring shame and 
distress, If however be trusts to that alone 
for future reformation, even accompanied 
by sincere resolves, be has pot probed the 
matter to the bottom, and he may go on 
sinning and repenting until the feeling of 
sorrow itself wears out by fruitless repeti- 
tion, But. if he sets himese:f earnestly to 
find out the secret springs of his actions 
and toapply the caustic remedy there, he 
has begun an effective work that will 
bring a rich reward, 


ec? ee 


She--‘Am I the first woman you ever 
loved?” He—‘] think you ere the first | 
ever truly loved. 1 have been attracted 
more or less by other women, but in each 
instance, before { fel! in love with you, 
there could be found eome rational excuse 
for it.’’ 

ila 
An editor thus distinguishes between 


different sorts of patriotism: “Some esteen 

it Sweet to die for one’s couvtry; others re 
| gard it sweeter t live for one ~ 

out most of our patriota hold it sweetest 


live apon one’s country 
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BY NINETTE M. LOWATER, 
o—_—_——_— 

Beautiful Lily! child of our love! 
Fair as we picture the angels above! 
From the wild tempest, © where dost thou hider 
Why art thon cone from my sivht and my ede? 
When the dark storm-aiouds come over the hill, 
And the wild, maddened waters wax abgry and chill, 
I think of the child whom I once loved the best, 
W bo will never lie down ‘neath the daisies at rest; 
Where dost thou slumber the cold sleep of death? 
The spirit of ocean received tby last breath— 
Did she make thee a grave in the coral groves fair, 
Where the sands are as goidenly bright as thy hair? 
The bair that so often I kissed, and bave rolled 
vU'er my fingers so lightly—a web of spun gold! 
No more can the waters look lovely to me— 
They are cruet and Gerce as a wila beast can be— 
Yet a terrible spell they bold over my soul, 
And I steal to the beach when the angry waves roll, 
I picture thy form as it sways with the tide, 
And think of the beauty the dark waters hide, 
Till I long for the strength to cope with the main, 
And snatch from its bosom my dariing again. 
Uh, bad I bat held thy dear head on my breast, 
And ander the violets laid thee to rest, 
i had sorrowed more gently, my ivve and my pride, 
Nor wept for the beauty the dark waters bide! 
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Every little custom or peculiarity has a 
history attached to it; and it would be sur. 
prising, therefore, if so curious a problem 
as the general use of the right hand in pref- 
erence to the left had escaped notice, 

It is, a8 & matter of fact, an old subject, 
and one that has furnished scope tor 
a great ceal of wild theorising. Even 
the derivation of the term “‘lef,’’ has been 
& source of much controversy. Archbish. 
op Trench gays the ‘‘left’’ hand is 80 called 
because it is unemployed so much. In 
that view he does not receive much support; 
indeed, his conclusion bas been sturdily op. 
posed. 

The question as to whether our ancestors 
were what we call ‘‘dexter’’-handed, may 
be answered emphatically in the affirmi- 
tive. All are agreed on this point. But 
were the ancient Hebrews a left handed 
people? 

The most ancient forms of Semitic let- 
‘ers within our reach are the P: aaician 
cusracters of the Moabite sione, which 
characters date from about the year 900 
B C, The inscription in this instance 
reads from lett to right, as we do in the 
present day. 

O.ners, again, show how the difference 
between the two methods, writing trom 
right to left, was bridged over by the im- 
mediate practice of writing alternately— 
like an ox ploughing. 

The net reeuit of this interesting con- 
troversy seems to be that the ancient He- 
brews were ‘‘either-handed,”’ or, rather, 
that they did not solely confine themselves 
to the education of the right band. But 
the question asked nowadays is: 

‘Is the use of the right hand, in profer- 
ence to the left, natural, or is it acquired.” 

Aristotle strongly contends that in this, 
as in al] other instances, the organs of the 
right side are more powerful than those of 
the lett. 

Plato, however, ridicules the idea that 
the use of the right hand is natural, and 
attributes the weakness of the left side to 
the bad habits established by nurses and 
mothers. in support of this theory we 
have the indisputable facts that a baby wil! 
take a rattle with either hand, and that 
children of four or six years old will cfler 
toe left hand in shaking hands—a mistake 
which most weli intended people pass off 
with a joke. 

Though it is not for us to step in and de- 
cide where the ‘‘doctors disagree,’’ certain 
conclusions are so obvious that they will 
occur tO anybody after a little reflection. 
In the first place, it the use of what we 
cal) the ‘‘dexter’’ hand, in preference to the 
lett, were an ‘‘origina) instinct,’’ all men 
alike would be right handed—there could 
be no exception. The fact that there are 
exceptions proves conclusively that the par 
tislity for the right hand ie acquired. 

There seems no reason to doubt, then, 
that the left side might be educa‘ed equally 
8S well as the right. 

Churles Reade, who once started a long 
hewspaper diecussion on ambidexterity, 
was of opinion that markind can, ought 
to, and eventually will be, either- handed. 

That is possible to train both hands is 
evident from the story told of Sir Edwin 


Larcree:, wh» on onc «ecasion drew & 
deer's head wiih one ubou while he war 
diswing « landscape with tne other 

A,yaito Pr r Eie@in Mor { Sutem, 
Ma t t 1 draw vmu!ltancously, 
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he would draw an object with one band, 
and at the same time write the names of the 
object with the other. 

Farther examples of this ambidextrous 
work could be given, but they are not 
necessary, since in every day lile we see 
abundant proof of what is possible in this 
direction. 

Piano players and organists, for instance, 
have to train both hands. Taxing these 
and inany other circumstances into consid. 
eration, there can be no doubt that the 
children could be taught to use both hands 
with equal freedom and facility; and per. 
haps, if they were left to themselves, the 
result would be just the same. But it is 
imperative that a child should be taught to 
eat, dress, play and write as quickly as pos 
sible This is patent. Toteach a child to 
do all these things with both hands would 
take nearly, if not quite, twice as long as 
with ope hand only; and therefore, as a 
matter of expediency, the latter course is 
generally adopted; and it must be admited 
that, taking ali things into consideration, it 
is the most judicious one. 

On the ground of economy of time, then, 
it is extremely doubtful whether Charles 
Rea !e’s ideal will be realized. 

Bat bow is it that what we call the 
“right” hand is always chosen for educa. 
tion? Tosay the least, it is doubtful, as we 
have seen, whether the cause is found in 
an “‘original instinct.’’ Perhaps the real 
cause is due to the sentiment which has 
always been attached to the left side. 

In some European countries—the United 
Kingdom among the number—the wedding 
ring ie placed on the fourth finger of the 
left hand. The theory that on that finger a 
particular vien, connected with the heart, 
is touched, is shown by anatomy to be in- 
correct. Then everybody is familiar with 
the fact that at oe time numberlees super 
stitions obtained regarding the cardiac or- 


Suppose, ‘bat the ancient Hebrews were 
left-handed it is not at all impr >bable that the 
change gradually took place owing to some 
such reasons as these; and, once made, one 
can easily understand that it would be 
handed down from generation to genera. 
tion. 

It may be true that, nowadays, the left 
is the weak side; but the cause may be due 
to the fact that for ages the right band bas 
been developed at ite expense. Moreover, 
typical development counts for something. 

To bear out his theory, Charles It 2:ade 
said that the left nand (closed) is the tavor 
ite weapon of a pugilist. 

A pugilist who put forward his right side 
would be called a left-handed boxer. The 
left is,. in »hort, the artrstic hand and the 
right is reserved for more serious work; 
aod the practice of the prize ring, in this 
respec: is precisely the same as that gener- 
ally adopted. 


Grains of L Bold, 














He who watts to do a great deal at once 
will never do anything. 

Moet men resolve to enjoy life, but no 
man ever yet enjoyed life who had so resolved. 

A man must take the fat with the lean, 
that’s what be must make bis mind up to in this life. 

It is always Safe to learn even trom our 
enemies—seliom safe to venture to instruct even our 
friends. 

Persons and humors may be jumbled 
and disquised; but nature, like quicksilver, will nev- 
er be kilied. 

The difference between a wise man and a 
fool js that one knows how to keep the fvollshness in 
and the other lets it out. 

There are some solitary wretches who 
seem to bave left map kind only as Eve left Adam, to 
meet the devil in private. 

We can only have the highest happiness 
by having wide thoughts and as much feeling for the 
rest of the world as ourselves, 

No man or woman of the humblest sort 
can really be strong, gentie, pure and good without 
the world being the better for it. 

fo beliewe aright is much; to act up to 
one's beliets is more; while he who does both joy- 
fully manifests the epirit of truthtulness, 

Silence is the highest wisdom of a fool, 


and speech is the greatest trial of a wise man. If 
one would be wise let bis words show bim so. 


The large proportion of sins committe! 
against the laws of right are done without reflection, 
and u any of them are bitterly repented of too late, 

There is but one secret of con'eatment, 
and that is Ww take your present circumstances &s & 
boundary that for a moment cannot be passed and 
abide quietiy within it. 


Timidity creates cowards and never wins 


success, It isa strong and abiding faith ia one’s oe" } ent 


ability to perform which overcomes d1f ties the 


ers think cannot besurmounted 












EVENING POSI 


Femininities. 
A woman in Apopka, Fis. takes grea 


Mrs. Sarah Barrett, the ‘‘oldest inhabi 
tant’’ of Putnam county, N. ¥., died recently age! 
102 years. 


Thin man: ‘Tell me, friend, what do 
you do to make you so fat?** Fat maa: ‘Simply 
notaing.*’ 


Some of the girls in the gymnasium can 
jump over s five-foot bar—and they don't haves 
mouse in the room, either. 


fle; ‘‘I have three thousand a year. You 
could certainly live om that.’’ She: ‘‘Yes; but 1 
should hate totee you starve.'* 


She, at the piano: “Listen! How do you 
enjoy this refrain?**' He: **Very much. The more 
you refrain the better | like it.** 


Red lights on the rear of trains were 
adopted at the suggestion of a woman who had nar- 
rowly escaped a railroad accident. 


One of the quaintest mantel ornaments 
of recent make is a typical Paddy im bronze, carry- 
ing on the point of his sbillelagh a smal! clock, 


The German Empress Frederick loves 
littie children, She never fails to notice every one 
she sees and will often stop in her walks and speak to 
them, 


Some of the Parisian night-robes are de 
corated with colored trimming, thin bands being 
used for collar, cufsand @ straight sirip down the 
froat. 


Teacher: ‘‘And now, children, you have 
heard the story of Auanias, What lesson should we 
learn from bis fate!'’ Tommy; ‘‘Never w get 
caught.*’ 


Handcuffs of flowers for bridesmaids is 
the latest caprice abroad, the pretty creatures being 
yoked together, the one to the other, with a garland 
of flowers, 


Russian silver is each day gaining more 
prominence, Bon-bon trays, card racks, urs, 
jewel boxes and other articles |unumerabie are now 
shown in Russian silver, 


‘‘Maria, dear,’’ sald the fond mother, 
**the poetiman asked me to-day whether you would 
pot use some other perfume on your tetters, Violet 
doesn't agree with bim.’’ 


An artistic idea i@ carried out in the de- 
coration of lovely bands of biack net, coral beads or 
torquolses being used to form the stars and flowers 
of the charming embroldery, 


Finnegan: ‘‘What would you do if you 
bad a million dollars?’ Mudge: ‘'I'd lick about a 
score of fellows thatIl am keeping my hands off at 
present because | am not able to stand a fire.'’ 


Bangor, Me, has a battalion of thirty 
young women, called the Ohiloothians, who wear 
aniforms and carry Springfleid rifles, They gave an 
exhibition a few days ago before the Governor and 
his staf. 


A Russian ukase has just been issued 
perwit!ing the employment of women on ral/rvads, 
On the Tranecaspiaa Line there are female station 
masters, traffic managers, signal women and pvint 
women, 

Oae of the oddest silver brooches shown 
resembles a dilapidated shoe, turned down on one 
side, witb broken laces. A dozen smail diamonds 
gilttering from the sole take the places usually oceu- 
pied by nails. 


An Onio couple were divorced last No 
vember, after a short but unbappy married life. On 
a recent Sunday they were remarried in lronton by 
the same clergyman who had tied the Knot at their 
first wedding. 


A parent’s growl. ‘‘ How’s your fam 
ily?’* ‘‘Pretty well, thank you.'’ ‘‘Any of your 
daughters married yet?’' ‘*No, and I can’t ander- 
stand why they don’t go off; they use powder enough, 
goodness knows.’’ 


Coay nooks and corners of even the moat 
matter-of-fact sitting-roows are shadowed by high- 
growing pleats, stately palms and every variety of 
follage plant being used to give an alrof cheery 
beauty to the apartment. 


Farmer: ‘‘Come out here to the bars 
Miss Beaconstreet; | want to show you my new Jer- 
eey cai’.’* Mises B., enchaated: ‘Oh, whata lovely 
litue cow! Now, I suppose that is the kind that 
gives the condensed miik, isn't itr"’ 


Seville is infested with women barbers 
They are pretty women, bowever, A wowan bar- 
ber can tuck a towel undera gentleman'schin, hold 
him by the nose and brandish a razor ae well as @ 
man, and cao do more talking at the same Lime, 


Mies Winnie Davis wili receive a novel 
bridal present from Atlanta, Major Sidney HKovt ts 
baving an old-fashioned couatry gourd rimmed and 
braced with silver, aud will forward it to be used aaa 
wall ornamentoradrinting cup. Major Koot re- 
gards a gourd as a fitting emblem of the ‘Old 
Seuth.’’ 


The newest notion in baskets is s dainty 
a@air with a foundation bed of myrtic upon which 
rests the bright-hued blooms, As this fancy swings 
from the arm the trailing vines fall over the delicate 
wown, giving ao added touch of beauty wo the girileh 
costume, Bevere plaluness Upon the other side must 
be preserved in order wo offer a striking contrast. 


There comes from over the sea the im- 
portant announcement that of the cight women who 
agreed to appear on borseback riding astride, at 
Lonion's next coaculiog meet, four have backed out, 
The ovhber four intend to appear in costumes of 
**plae redingote, with ekirtse falling to the Knees, 
tight buckskin breeches, long patent-leather boots 
aod a slik bat.’’ 


Mre Millais, the famous artist's wife, and 
the ex-wife of John Huekia, iivesa lige a royal pria- 
cess, onl basa ete of artisiically dressed servants 
who care for ber every deeire She is beautiful, ac- 
complished and captivating, and ie regarded as her 
busbeand’s mascot. Her Greek dresses are poems 
aad her poses the perfection of grace, She hase ori 

’ r apertmen end eaid t 
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FAasculinities. 

Ex President Hayes is said ) be worth 
nearty @, 0g, wo, 

An octogenarian in Morris coun\ty, New 
Joureey, bas begun sult fur divorce 

A centenarian at Rome, this State, is said 
to ofiem walk 0 miles to see friends, 

Haterdasbers are baving a big run on 
Diack ellh aenderwear for genticmen, 

Hope Temple, the tamous writer of Kng 
lish Daliads, sewokes eighteen civarettios a day. 

The men employed at Menlo Park say 


that they Lave sever seca Edison without « cigaria 
his mouth 


Ar.hur: ‘‘D>:'t marry Elia. She in ae 
silent asa post.’' Fred; ‘Then she ie just the Blad 
to htteh to * 


His Batanic majee'y arisirg trom a mase 
of fire is brought out to relief on « silver match-bor 
al present before Lue pubilec. 

From Georgia comes the glory that a 
Galnesville iad ate @ bananas On & Wager, and theo, 
like Oliver Twist, asked ‘‘for more,'' 

He: “Leuppose you will give Misa Jones 
a handsome wedding present?’'' Bhe: *' No, what's 
the use? | have concluded never to marry,"' 

He who will buy one of the latest things 
lo *‘kummerbunds,'' or sashes, may throw his seus 
peoders aside with a feeling of perfect securtty 

The rascal who succeeded in cracking #0 
raany safes ia Peoria, Ils., has at last been captured, 


and turns out tobe the son of a local millionaire 
distiller, 

Two princes are contending for an 
Awertean heiress in Paris, A ‘‘tilie’’ Ineurance 


company in behalf of Awerican girlie might du well 
this summer, 


Alter living bappily together for more 
than 90 years, Jolin Fraser and hie wife Matiida died 
recently at their home in Hrooklyn withtn one hour 
of each other, 


Ilo remembered. ‘Well, George, what 
did you learn in school to-dayr'’ “Ll learmed that 
—well, | learned that three apples plus six pears 
@juals pine oranges. 


He, enthusiastically: ‘If I could always 
hold these littie hands in miue,'' Bhe: ‘*What good 
would that do you?’’ tle; “‘lhen you couldn't 
pound that piano any more,"' 

In the head of the latest walking-cane is 
a place for a small photo of a youne man's best girl, 
Tulse was probably gotten up for young dades who 
suck at that portion of the cane, 


Ataparty. ‘Hans, put down tuat cake 
atonce; bave you sao manners/'' “‘lhon'l epeak wo 
loud, papa; you ought to be glad that no one aw 


how badly I have been brought up.** 


Brug : {suppose Timson is overfiow- 
Ing with happiness since hie new boy arrives’ 
Bragas: ‘tie may be by thistime, but when | saw 
bim this afternoon he was only hail full,'' 


Dillenbacw, starting another story at 
uP, M: “You know how 1 bate Wu walk? 
Weil-—-'' Miss Kugenia: ‘‘tlow forgetful of val 
We'll have Thomas call the carriage at once," 


“The mezk shal) ioberit tue earth,’ quo- 
ted the miulster to a parishioner not nuted for hia 
merekness, ‘‘Yes,’’ replied the layman, ‘bat the 
hustier is contestiog the will very vigorously '' 


Three brothers who ataried in the boot. 
blacking business ta Obicago, have prospered so 
weilthatone of them bas bought oul @ claaratire 
and the other two are to embare in the retall grocery 
business, 


Asthe result of weighing 205 newly. 
born childreu to determine the welaht of the brain, 
the male infant's brain weighed ll 8 ounces and the 
female 11 6 ounces; the weight of the brain being to 
the budy as one Ww elght, 

He, sympathetically: ‘‘l am sorry to hear 
of the death of your dog, What wasthe matter with 
bim’'’ She: ‘tlem sure] don t koow, Moor Fido 
was such a dear, and we did seteverythinog ty him 
He; *'Well, perhaps be ate some of it.'' 


Bobne: ‘I couldn't possibly sleep as |ate 


as youdo, Why, I'm out of bed and a6 busy as « 
bee before 5 o'clock every muoraing.’ Dobve **You 
don't say so! How long have you been doing 


that?'’ Bovbe: ‘'FEver since baby came." 


‘What did you wish?’ asked little Ju 


liusof bis mamma who had just helped ¢ 
the wish-bone. ‘‘That you would be a better » 
replied hie mamma. ‘‘Hut {tt won't come tr 
giadiy cried Julius, *‘for I've gut the Uiggest par 
Tom: ‘Do you +U°.poRe the has PpOked 


to her parents about the engagenent yer’ I> 


‘| know she has aepoken to her facher bie one “rf 
to-day and invited ine Ww have a drink.’ Low H 
he’s a temperance man.'' Diet: (Ol course, « 


wanted to try me.’’ 


George: ‘‘Speaking of your wite, I have 
never seen her yet.'* Jack: ‘‘Iathateos Youu « 
coupe in with me, By the by, Il have @ bew Soy 
went tw show you, too; most wus 
setter, Here's my house, We'll go } he . 
way—Cog'eto the yard."’ 


I 
lerfu fe ~ « 
. 


Jchoa Palmer, the greatest stamp cr ilec 


tor in the world, ives overa dingy little ahop e 
Strand, London Ife han over at lon forged 
Stampe ln his possession ao) be hese ek bueed many 
stamp foraers, A williog forve! stampe ‘ 
enough Ww fll a philatelist's heart with grief 

. 

Dubious young man Bat Ficseie dar 
lag, such @ wedding trip ae thal wl  prettyen 
pensive, won't it, for personeta ouretr netahoes 
hile fancee: ‘It will cost @ little more (han we hae 
planped at Great, Flavius, leer, bul love al loe a 
we shaiigrt Ly ei ja th lug ate weillug ree 
ents’ 

Duke Car! The nore ct Bavaria La 
sumed (he gratuitous ta y . 
- yo the Ty rolese poor, « j fer , e . a 
week aera a . 

(wh ti Mewer for ateract? HM 
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Recent Book Jssues. 

“Jari’s Daughter,” by Mra, Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, jast pablisbed by T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers, this olty,m «@ love 
story of the brigtest, beppiest, lively, and 
most enterteing descr! ption. 

‘*The Corsican Brothers,’’a tale of Corsica 
just published by T. B, Peterson & Brotb- 
era, this olty is the original work, by Alex- 
ander Damas, from which the popular play 
of “The Corsican Brothers” was dramatiz- 
ed. It is one weirdest and most thrilling 
Inspirations which evercame w a fertile 
brain, Price twenty-five cents. 

‘(Mins Eaton’s Komance” by HKichard Al- 
len |e a story of the New Jersey coast, and 
evidently written by one who knows his 
locality well. The plot itseif is only of the 
everyday order foand !n such booka, bat 
ia more than redeemed by touches of local 
color, and faithful plotures of manner and 
character among the dwellers of the sea, 
ror ea summer novel it will bave a charm 
for those who may enjoy it among the peo- 
ple it dosoribes, and a greater one for the 
city reader who will find tte pages full of 
delightful ocean freshness and flavor. 
Dodd, Mead, & Oo., New York, publishers, 
For sale by Lippinoott. 

A volume especially valuable to Phila- 
delpiians and of Interest to all is “The 
Life of George H. Stuart, Written by Him 
weif.’’ Itie edited by Prof. Thompson of 
the Untversity of Pennsylvania, and ded!- 
coated to John Wanamaker. It contains 
many brightly interesting anecdotes and 
reininisoonocos of the great philanthropiat 
along with personal recollections of the 
eminent men, Linooln, Grant, Sumner and 
others with whom be came in contact, The 
book wevery full, and makes the past fair- 
ly alive in ite vivid telling of what Mr. 
Mtuart saw and did. The pages are render 
ed even more picturesque by a number of 
interesting photographs of noted persons 
and pisces referred to in the text, Splan- 
didiy printed and bound, Published by 
J. M. Stoddard & Oo,, thie olty. 

Everybody wants a good Dictionary, for 
the spread of intelligence is so great in 
Amerioa, that one ls necessary to keep ap 
with the improvement of the language. 
K nowing this, of late different pubiishers 
bave reprinted the old Webster’ Diction 
ary of 147 and allow the unsuspecting to 
conalder it the real Webster Dictionary of 
18%) They oan do this without laylog 
themae| vee open to the law, forthe reason 
that the copyright on the work of 1847 has 
expired, It le a deliberate fraud, however, 
on all purchasers, to pass it off asa “Web. 
ater’s Dictionary” as the word ls now un. 
derstood, for there is no more iikeness be 
tween thetwo than there is between a 
brick house and a marble palace. The 
“Webster’’ of 1547 wae a great work for 
that time bat lt does not compete with the 
genuine Webster” of 1590 anymore than 
aocountry one horse wagon could witha 
lightning express, Nince the 1547 issue of 
Webster there have been dozens of the 
best scholars in the land continually at 
work making ‘‘Webster”’ what it is. There 
are Lhousands upon thousands of words in 
the ‘'Webster’’ of to day thatare notto be 
found in that of 1847, There are like tse 
thousands of new derivations, corrections 
and definitions, The world bas practically 
been remodeled, aince 1847 by telegraph, 
railroad, ocean cables, electricity, tele 
phones and science in general, The 1847 
‘Webster takes no notes of the last forty 
years the greatest and moat progressive the 
earth hes ever seen. If people want" Web. 
ster’s Dictioaary’’ there is only one genuine: 
that published by Meriam & Uo,., Spring- 
field, Mass, the bolders of ali the ‘*Web- 
ater’ copyrights. 

FRESH PRRIODIOALS, 

The June Aclecite contains much exoel- 
lent reading jJudicioasiy selected from the 
leading foreign magaasines. An interesting 
deacription of the battle of Tel-el-Kebir is 
by a soldier of the ranks. Olive Noureiner, 
under the title of “The Sunlight Lay 
Across My Bed,’’ contributes a dream of 
hell, Emilie O.livier bas a study of the 
Kerlin Labor Conference, Edward Ciodd 
tealke about ‘Miracle Piays.’’ Mr. Giad- 
stone discusses ‘‘The Oreation Siory,” and 
the new star in English literature, Rad- 
yard Kipling, bas a dramatic sxetoh, ‘‘Tue 
Lamentabie Oomedy of Willow Wood.” 
Prof. Goldwin Smith enlarges on the char- 
acterand career of William Lioyd Gar 
rison ina paper entitled “A Moral Oru 
sader,”” Tne number contains several 
otber readable articles. H.R. Pelton, pub- 


lisher, 25 Bond street, New York. 
- ——_— - - <> 





Perkine received a dispaiob this morning 
announcing the death of his wife’s mother. | 
Was he visibiy aflected? Yes, indeed: but | 
y ® w joy never killa. 
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ABOUT PIGMIKES. 

The ancient belief in the existence of a 
vation of Pigmies bas been partly verified 
in wodern times, for we may certainly class 
the Laps and the Esquimaux as belong to 
a dwarfish race. 

The stunted Bushmen of Southern Afri- 
oa are now rivalied by the waspish imps 
ilsoovered, to his cost, by the intrepid Stan- 
ley in the dismal forests through whioh he 
struggied to join Ewin Pasha, A “venom- 
ous, cowardly and thisvish race, very ex- 
pert with thearrow,’’ adepts alec at poison 
ing their weapons, and wore than suspect 
ed of cannibalism; sach an unattractive 
jescription will be likely to cause future 
traveliers to give them a wide berth. 

But these tribal bomuncull are not so 
interesting a subject for consideration as 
the various dwarfs who bave been noted in 
the world’s history as being far below the 
ordinary stature of their fellow-men. 

These diminutive freake of nature have 
been generally stigmatised as inalicious, 
uischievous, and untrustworthy, though 
capable of deep affection, as instanced in 
i\iterature by the Black Dwarf of Sir Wal- 
ter Soott, and Victor Hu,go’s Hunchback of 
Notre Dane, But these are rather exam- 
ples of deformity combined with great 
podliy strength. The trae human dwarf is 
proportionate throughout, though, perhaps, 
attaining only hail the average height, 

Although giants are frequently mention. 
6d in the Bible, there is only one reference 
wo a “dwarl,’’ occurring in Leviticus, 
twenty-first chapter, verse twenty, In the 
New ‘Testament it ia wid of Zaccheus, the 
rich publican, that ‘‘he was little of stature,’’ 
and we also find tnat, like many other lit- 
tie inen, he worked his way to the front. 

In Wierix’s Bible of 154, there is an en- 
graving representing the feast of Dives, 
with Lazarus at the gate. In the banqaet- 
ing room is dep.cled a dwart, evidently 
oontributing to the merriment of the com. 
pany. This was probably due to a custom 
among persons of rank in the sixteenth 
century, rather than to the artist’s concep- 
tion of the surroundings of Dives, for the 
pictares and engravings of that period 
abound in anachbronisms, It is quite possi- 
ble, however, that therich man could num- 
bera dwarf amoug bis train, for it was a 
practice in the Kast, from the earlies times, 
for great personages to possess one of these 
little men a a jester or as a curiosity, 

The Egyptians bad the same caprice, 
three thousand five hundred years ago, as 
is shown by the imperishable pictures they 
have left. 

The Romans were passionately fond of 
dwarfs,so much so that they made them 
an object of commerce, and, as a conse- 
quence, in order to supply an ever ready 
market, the dealers invented cruel and 
artificial methods of checking the growth 
of infants by squeezing them jn boxes, or 
by using tight bandages, 

Julla, the niece of Augustus, bad a little 
attendant named Tonopas, or Coropas, to 
whom abe was much attacted. He was a 
little over two feet in height; Andromeda, 
a freed maid of Julia, was little mofe, 
Kven less than these was Lucius, whom 
Augustus exbibited in one his plays, It 
la stated that he weighed only seventeen 
pounds, although he had a strong voice, 

Piiny mentions two knights of Rome— 
Marius Maximus and Marous Tullius— 
who were barely three feet high, 

Dolabellia, one of Julius Csesar’s lieuten- 
ants, though not exactly a dwarf, was so 
diminutive that, on one Oocasion at least, 
the jocular enquiry was made as to who 
had tied him so cleverly to his sword, 

Pepin, the first of the French Carlovin- 
«ian kings, has been desoribed as ‘‘one of 
the greatest and moat prudent monarchs 
that ever sat on the throne of France,” 
He was, physically, most diminutive, but, 
at the same time, stronger than most men, 
A story is told of bis leaping into the arena 
to separate a lion and a@ bull, and siaying 
thew both, a feat which none of bis nobles 
dured attempt. His smeil stature earned 
for him the surname of “le Bref,” He 
died in the year 768, the reins of govern- 
ment passing into the equally able hands 
O! bis son, Uhbariemwagne, 

It is recorded that, in 1710 Peter the 
Great celebrated with much pomp and cer- 
emony the marriage ef two dwarfs at Salut 
Petersburg. He commanded all dwarfs, 
both male and female, residing within two 
hundred iniles of his capital, to be present 
at (Le vent; and for their con venience sup- 
piled carriages, each of which would oon- 
tain @ dosen or 80 of the diminutive guests, 
The whole company of dwarfs numbered 
seventy, beside the bride and bridegroom, 
who were very richly dressed. Everything 


provided for the miniature assemblage was 
suitable siz An elaborate DangUet was 
f we ya ba which was opened, of 
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The usual price forthe cneapest setof Dickens Novels has heretofore been 
£10.00. Owing tothe present low price of priating paper and a very large con- 
tract with a leading book manufacturer we are enabled to offer our readers the 
‘noat extraordinary bargain in good literature ever heard of. 


15 Handsomely Made, Convenient Sized Books. 


Dickens’ Works are the most widely read of any novels printed in any lan. 
guage. The popularity of Dickens is ever increasing and every person should 
own a full set of bie works. Obarles Dickens is eminently the novelist of the 
peoplo, No person is well read who bas not perused bis works, 


HOW TO CET THEM. 


Send us six (6) three months trial subscribers at 50 cents each and we will 
send you the entire 15 Volumes free of all charges as a premium, 
If preferred a complete set of 25 Waverly Novels in 12 Volumes will be sent 


instead of Dickens’ Works, 


A trial subscriber isa New One, and roust bea person who is not now on our 


subscription list. 


NOT CHEAP, TRASHY BOOKS! 


These VOLUMES ere each about 517% inches in sizo and of uniform thickness, 
The printing is clear and the type of# readable «ize, They are printed trom 
plates made for this edition. NoT CONDENSED OR ABRIDGED. 

Never before has tue opportunity been presented for securing so much valu- 
able reading matter for so small an amount, or with an little trouble, Ask six 
of your acquaintances to try Tax Post thres months or 13 weeks, Send us 
their names and addresses with 50 cents for each, and secure a complete set of 
either Dickens or Waverly Novels, Send in your order at once, ; 


The Saturday 


oourse, by the newly-wedded pair with a 
minuet, the dancing being gally continued 
fora considerable time by the Liliputian 
company. 

Hone gives an account of a little man 
hailing from Norfolk, a country more fa- 
mous for giants than for dwarfs, much to 
t'.c credit of its dumplings. This partica- 
larly email ‘“dumpiing,’’ John Coan, was 
thirty-eight inches high at twenty-three 
years of age, and weighed only thirty-four 
pounds. He ie described as being perfectly 
straight, of good compiexion, and having a 
sprightly temper. He could sing tolerably 
well, and gained great applause by his ex- 
act imitation of the crowing of a cook, 

The “Gentleman’s Magazine’ of 1813 
notifies the sudden death of a curious little 
man known as Crautchy Jack. Though 
not wore than three feet in hight, he was 
the father of eight fine, robust children. 
His head was of such 8ize as to be out of all 
proportion to his small body; but irregular 
as was his conformation, his constitution 
was sound; for Crutchy Jack lived beyond 
three score years, His wife and four obil- 
dren survived him, 

Many have perhaps heard or read of the 
remarkable Scottish dwarf, named Ritchie, 
upon whose character Sir Walter Scott is 
said to have founded his story of the 
“Black Dwar!,’’ Ritchie took up his abode 
early in the present century in Peebieshire 
where he built with bis own hands a emal!, 
but very strong cottage. He was possessed 
of enormous strength; and bis skull was of 
suck thickness tbat he could with ease 
strike it through the panel of a door with- 
Out feeling any ill effect. He had a horri 


ble laugh, which was compared to the ory 
f a ecreech-ow He was of @ Most irrita- | 
temper; and, as may be imagined, bis 
babite were most singular and eccen tric, 
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NovEL DETECTIVE WoRK.—A contiden- 
tial clerk in Kansas Oity, who absconded 
lees than a month ago with $23,000 belong- 
ing to hfs employer, bas been captured 
after some novel detective work. He had 
& Sweetheart in Michigan, and the detective 
engeged in the case, hearing this, instruct- 
ed his best looking assistant to proceed to 
Michigan and make the acquaintanoe of the 
girl. 

The assistant, fiuding that the young 
wowan’s people kept a boarding house, en. 
gaged board with them and then began & 
flirtation with the girl, She became very 
much smitten with the newcomer, and 
during one of their chats together Le en- 
tered into a glowing account of his travels, 
and wandered around until he finally men- 
tioned Kansas City and several acquaint: 
ances there, aumoug whom was the abscond- 
er, She blushed at the mention of tre 
name, and the detective interpreted this a8 
meéauing that she was still corresponding 
with the rascally clerk, He continued 
pay the lady marked attention, and at 
length learned she was corresponding with 
a wan named Thompson, in Chicago. Tols 
Intelligence being communicated to the 
chief cetective, another assistant was des- 
patched to haunt ap Thompson, who was 
found, and turned out be the man wanted. 
oe was arrested and all but $350 of we 
stolen money recovered, 











AT a cooking lecture: “Lady (soliloqu’z- 
ing)—“Now that she bee got it cooked I 
wisb she'd tell us how to use up cold mut: 
| ton,”” Next lady over hears and remarks: 
|] have some infallible recipes.’ First 
lady (alert with penoll aud note-book)— 
“Ww you pisase favor me! Second lady 
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**Have you dug your grase?'* asked the city chap 
Of the staring farmer man, 

For he thought he would not crush the swain 
Beneath his social ban. 

‘*‘How was yourcrop when you dug your giase? 
Did the weevils hurt your peas? 

And did the canker-worm destroy 
Your young cucumber trees! 


**| love, good str, the country air, 
From the town I fain would flee, 
And lose myself in rural dreams 
* Neath the potato tree. 
1 would pluck the turnip from its vine, 
Thro’ the parsnip meadow push, 
And rest beneath the grateful shade 
Of the bending cabbage bush. 


**Oh, I fain would be a simple swain, 
And drive my yoke of cows, 
And rest at noon beneath the shade 
Of the rutabage boughs, 
Oh, i'd bunt the woods for the cocoa-nut bush 
Tne whole of the livelong day, 
Or start at morn with the rustic hoe 
To dig the hills for bay. 


**and if at noonday I grew faint 
With my labor's strain and rush, 

1 would mix the m/lkweed's lascious milk 
With mushroom's luscious mush, 

I would pluck the pineapple from the pine— 
But why bas your color fied?’’ 

But the farmer fell with a sickening thud— 
The farmer man was dead, 


—U.N, NONE, 





A serious blow—A cyclone. 
Designing men—Architects. 
Made of all work—Some women’s lives. 


Going to pieces—Frequenting the thea 
tre, 

The sands of time—Those of the hour- 
giase, 


What is the key-note to good breeding— 


BK natural, 


Happiest when his life is hanging by a 
thread—Tnhe spider, 


Too tull tor utterance—The man who is 
speecbiessly drunk, 


Why is ice on the thaw like true gen- 
erosity?—Because it gives in all directions. 


A San Francisco schoolboy described a 


mountain as ‘‘a lot o* land pointing up tn the air,’’ 


“Great cry and little woo!l,’’ was what 
the colored man said on being shown his new-born 
baby. 

An auctioneer cannot expect to have hie 
own way, He must always follow the bidding of an- 
other, 

It is not so great a wonder, come to think, 
that so many people are illiterate, Everybody wus 
born that way. 


‘‘Woich is the best position in which to 
sleep?’’ asked a patient. ‘I usually lie down,’’ re- 
plied the doctor. 


‘You press the trigger and we do the 
rest,’’ asthe revolver said tothe fool who ‘‘dida’t 
know it was loaded.’’ 


Mr. Crisecross: ‘‘Pass me the butter, 
please’’’? Miss Featherbone ‘*With all my heart,'’ 
Mr, Crisscross: **Unly the butter, please.’’ 


Young Siwbones: ‘‘They don’t bieed 
people nowadays as they did twenty years ago, do 
they, professor?’’ Prof : ** Not with the lan- 
cet,’ 


The Majah: ‘What is your bust meas- 
urement, Colonel?’’ The Colonel: ‘I can take four 
or five glasses, sah, without the slightest inconve- 
nience,’’ 


The most graceful of domestic animals ir 
the cat, while the most awkward bird is the duck; 
but it won't do to use these facts for a basis if you 
want to call a woman pet names, 


“Are the young women of the present 
day fit for wives?’’ asked an earnest lecturer the 
otherday. ‘*Theyare fit for Lusbands!'’ cried an 
enthusiastic female in the audience. 


‘‘Aunt Sue died this morning vwery eud 
denly,’* said Mr. Fangle to his wife, as he read a 
telegram.’’ ‘‘Isthatso? Why only linet week sbe 
bad her teeth filled with solid gold.’’ 


‘‘Look here, you have been calling upon 
the family of Colonel Blank for several years, how ts 
it you don't marry one of bis five daugbters?’’ 
* Haw—you see I should notjlike w disappolot the 
oWers.’’ 


Firat young lady, at railroad station: 
**'W hat time is it now, dear?’’ Second young lady, 
looking at her watch: ‘‘Mercy! We must begin say- 
ing good-bye, dear. The train will be bere lo balf 
an bour,’' 


Niagara hackman: ‘‘One dollar.’’ 

Visitor: ‘‘What for?’’ 

Hackman: ‘‘Information.’’ 

Visitor: **You baven’t told me anything.’’ 

Hackman: ‘‘Didn't you ask me what I'd charee to 
drive you to the Palls?’’ 

**Visttor: ‘Yes; and you said five dollars, which 
is altogether too much.*’ 

Hackman: ‘Well, do yer suppose I'm goin’ ter 
give away price-lists for nothin’? Poney up.’ 





Keeper of country store: ‘I've got a fine 
line of window and door screens I'd like to show 
you.’’ 


Farwer Brown: ‘‘Wouldn’t have ‘em for love or 
meney.*' 

S.wrekeeper: *' But resi tence in your house ip 
summer will ve unencurable, for the place is eltu- 
ated oa low land that Just ewar with mosqul- 
t 

Fa er Hrow?y ae «et r, t oa Some of 
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PostaGe Stamp F.uirgtaTion. ~ Al- 
though the postage stamp flirtation bas 
been published a number of times we 
print it once more, and trast all who desire 
to preserve it will cut it out for that pur- 
pose: 

Left Upper Oorner.—U pright, “Good. by, 
Sweetheart, good by;’’ reversed, ‘1 love 
you;” disgonaliy, ‘My neart is another’s;’’ 
side, ‘Have you e’er a lover dangling after 
you?’’ 

Right Upper Oorner.— U pright, nothing, 
pre-empted by rational beings; reversec', 
“Write no more; diagonally, Do you love 
me?’’ side, ‘Gentle sir, my heart is frolic- 
some and [free,”’ 

Right Lower Oorner.—Upright, “1 wish 
your friendsbip;’’ reversed, ‘‘May I call end 
see you?” diagonally, I might learn w;’’ 
aide, ‘I am sincere,’’ 

Left Lower Oorner.— U pright, ‘The coast 
18 cleer;’’ reversed, “Some one is in walt 
for you, #0 beware;’’ diagonally, ‘‘I tear to 
trust you;” side, ‘you are too bold.” 

Usentre at Top.— O pright,** Yes;’’ reversed 
“My heart has long been yours;’’ diagona!- 
ly, Darling, bave you money?’ aside, 
“You talk too much and say too little.” 

Centre, Right Side.—Upright, “i'll tell 
you some other time;”’ reversed, ‘1 cannot 
trifle; show that you are in earnest;’’ diag- 
onally, ‘‘Il cannot give you up;" aide, I 
may change my mind.’’ 

Centre, Left Side,—Upright, ‘‘Perbapa;” 
reversed, “I am emgaged;’’ diagonally, *'I 
long to see you;” aside, “I entreat you to 
be lees cruel,’’ 

Centre, at Bottom.—Upright, “No;’’ re- 
versed, ‘‘I hate you;” diagonally, ‘Go, 
fiatterer, go! I°1l not trust to thy vow;’’ side, 
“You may write if you wish,”’ 


Ee 
——-? 





THs BOARD ov TRADE.—A most ap- 
palling sound was heard in the narsery, 
and the astonished father, with bis bair cn 
end, ran to see what was the matter. He 
opened the door and looked in. Willie 
was sitting setride bis drum, kicking it 
with botb feet. Johnny was twisting the 
cat’s tail, and bringing forth howls of dire 
agony. Tommy was whirling a rattle. 
Bobby Stepleford, a neighbor's boy, was 
superintending a fight between two vool’- 
erous dogs. Hurry Pliugmore, another vis- 
itor, was juwping up and down on an 
empty barrsl; half a dozen other casaal 
youngsters were pounding tin pans, and ai! 
were yelling at the top of their voloes, 
“What ie the meaning of this unearthly 
racket?’ demanded the fetber, as soon as 
he could make himseif beard above tre 
din, ‘“We’re playing Chiosgo Hoard of 
Trade,’’ responded Willie, “Fellers, let 
‘er gO Once more!’ And the pandsmon 
ium broke loose again. 

—_—_—_—_—> 


‘Madam, I bave come to thank you,” 
murmured a tramp toa woman out Weat, 
“‘What havel done for you?” asked the 
woman, surprised. ‘You refused to give 
me one of those dumplings you bad for 
dinner yesterday.” “Yea—I remember,’ 
she replied impatiently. ‘‘And you gave 
one old man who cleaned up your door- 
yard?” ‘True again. He was as industri- 
ous a8 you were lazy, and deserved it.” 
‘Madam,’ continued the tramp solemnly, 
“] owe you my life. It killed bim!’’ 
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| On account of « forced manufect 
urerssale 125,000 ten dollar 
[Photograph A lbume are t. be 
[Sold to the people fur MB each Houn 1 
te Royai Crimeon Silk Velvet Pluen 
Charming!y decorated lusiles. Hand- 
somest albums in the world Largest 
Size. Wrealrst bargains erer kuOwn 






Agents wanted Libere me Big 
money fur agente. Auy on a beeome 
een cosefulagent «ils fon elaht 


—little or no aabing necessary W here- 





ever show n,every one wantets purchaece 


Porrratt ov KLIFE Agente take handeoto and thousende of 


dere with rapidity never beface kuowe 
From « Photograph. — Great profits await every wemker 


Agente are making fortunes Ladies make a6 much as men 
Tou, reader, can do as weli es any one Full taformation end 
terme free, together with particulars and terme for our Familiy 
Bibles, Boome and Periticals. Ketter write usat cove and eee for 
yourself. After you know ali, should y a conclude to gu no further, 
why noharm ie done Address, ALLEN & CO. ALGlSTA, Maine 


BADGES 
For Social. Literary and Beneficial 


SOCIETIES. 
Ali kinds of Ciubs, Sohools, Academies, &o. 


Wemake GOLD PINS and CHARMS, MEDALS, 
&c., trom ail adapted, or special designs, at 
very reasonable prices, 

We also make s specialty of 


RIBBON BADCES 


for Organisations, and for Balis aud Excursion pur- 
4, which are noted for their fine execution. 
this Paper is mentioned we wil) send illustra- 
tions of whatever Kind you wish to see on applica 
tion 
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DOLLARD & CO., 


me. ST., 
Pailadelphia. 

Premier Artists 
IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the celebrated GOSSAMER VEN- 
TILATIZNG@G WiG@ and ELASTIC BARD 
rou PRES. 


Instructions to enabie Ladies and Gentiomen wo 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 
FOR Wies, Ircuss. TOUPERS AND SCALFS, 
No.l, Thet round of the INCHES. 
bead No. 1, forohead back 


No. % ‘From forehead a Ete ae 
over the bead to neck. | No. 2% Over forehead as 
No. % From ear to ear far as required, 
over the 


wp. 
No. 4. From ear to ear the 
reand the ; 

Zeer dave siways ready for sale . set 
Gents’ oe Tin gy Laa. Hat 
Prizettes, Oar At 2 
ee and cheap, - = venadfuniy “mane 

nion. Lowers from any of the world wth bee 


celve atten 
Dollard’s Herbanmium Exirect tor 
the Hair. 


This preparation has been manafactured and seid 
at Dollard's for the pest fifty years, and ite merite 
are ouch that, while it nas never yet n advertised, 
the demand for lt ~~ *-~ adily ipereasiog. 

Also Dollard’s generative (ream, to be 
used in conjunction with the Herbanium when 
the Hair is naturally dry and needs an oll. 


Mrs. Edmondson Gorter writes to Messrs Dollard 
&Co,, to send her a hottie of their Herbantum Ex- 
tract fur the Hair, Mrs, Gorter bas trieu tn vaio to 
obtain anything equal to it as a dressing for the 
hair in Engisad. 

MKS. EDwon Deon GORTER, 
k Lodge Thor 
Nov, @, '88. merwtan Norfolk, En gland 


TO MRS, RICHARD DOLLARD, 1223 Ches'nut st,, Uhita, 
I have frequentiy, during a namber of years, used 
the ‘‘Doilard’s Herbanium Extract,'’ and I do pot 
koow of any which equalsitasa pleasant, refre nde 
and healthful cleanser of the hair, 
very prepectinlt y 
KD YKRS, 
Kx-Member of Congress, 6th lietrict. 
NAVY VAY OFFICE, PUILADELPUIA, 
Ihave used ‘**Dollard’s Herbantum Sawest, or 
Vegetable Hair Waeseh,’’ regularly for upwards of 
five yous with great advantage. My hair, from 
rapidly thinntug, was early restored, and has Leen 
kept by ition ite wontec thickness and Strength. It 
is the t Wash I have ever used 
A. W. BRUSSEL L, U. 8. N. 
I heve used constantly for more than twenty-§ve 
ears, ‘‘Dollard’s Herbanium,’’ for removing dan- 
ruff and dressiug my balr, aleo for the relief of wt. 
vous headaches. I have found ita delightful artic.e 
for the tollet, and cheerfully testify w the virtues 
claimed for it, I would not be without It. 
AMES B, CHANDLER, 
No, 406 Chestuut Street. 
Prepared only and for sale, wholesale aud retail, 
and applied professionally by 


DOLLARD & CO., 
128 CHESTNUT STREET, 
GENTLEMEN'S HAIK CUTTING anv SHAVING, 
LADIES AWD CHILDREN'S HAIK CUTTING. 


None but Practical Male and Female Artista Em 
vlove’. 
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CURES WHERE ALL ELS 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use 
in time, Seo by dru inte, 


CONSUMPTION 


PAY AGENTS *8is7.RtoRer 








A WE ALL EXPENSES. Totravel or for tocal work; 
sate which preferred, also salary wanted. SLOA N 
& CO., Manufacture rs, 2 eerge | St., Cincinnati, O. 


STOUT: 


PEOPLE! WRIGHT REDUCED 
WITHOUT BTAKVATION DIET. 
Treative & Inetruction for 6 «tampa. 

LYNTON |S Park lace, Now York 
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WEBSTER-S 
UNABRIDCED 


ANCIENT EDITION. 


a. so-called ‘‘ Webster's Unabridged 
~~; a being offered to the public 
mr avery ene body of the book, 
from AtoZ, isa cheap reprint, page for 
age, of the edition of 1847, whic wasin 
ts ay, a valuable book, but in the pro- 
ag { language tor over FORTY YEARS, 
been co ~ go! superseded. It is 
now reproduced, broken type, errors and 
all, bya photo-lithog oy te oy is printed 
on cheap paper an msily bound. A 
brief comparison, page by page, betwoon 
the reprint and the latest and enlarged 
edition, will show the great superiority 
of the latter. These reprints are as out 
of date as a last year’s almanac. Nohon- 
orable dealer will allow the buyer of such 
to suppose that he is getticg the Webster 
which is accepted as the Standard 
and THE BEST, every copy of which 
bears our caeema as given below. 
par~ If persons who have been induced to 
purchase the ‘‘ Ancient Edition” by any 
misrepresentations will advise us of tho 
facts, we will undertake to see that the 
seller is punished as hoe deserves. 
G. & CC. MERRIAM & CO. 
SVRINGPFIELD, MASS. 


OS EDIES 


ONE 
MEDICINE 
ron OND 
DI sharn. 


No. 1—-Cures Catarrh, !!wy bevet tow 
Cold, Cataritint Drew 4, cao 

No.2 Coughs, (ol! lronch' 
ina, Consumption, A Poerieudter 

No. 3-Rheumatism, (|. 

Wo. 4- Liver & K: aye, A 
digestion, Conatipatin , tite baie 

Mo, 6 Fever and ‘Aone, Muuib « 
Malaria, Neural, in 

No.6 Female Weakness, Irregiuiari- 
ties, Whitew, ACiul don leeimie! 

Wo.7 A Perfect Tonic, » hs 
Healt!:, Forma 1 Puilouesa, Clear Com 
plesion, Givod blood aud iota: 

No.G@ WNervousDebility,! 


meLilil pote coun inet parable 








11K Favorite Preserint sof 
the Pirightest Met a) Mind 


in the west, ae eed bh 
the Ploer of 7 ndon, Varta, 
aon a am i) onne 





beth 


bvevy 
RELIABLE J's Ta 
ACENTS Fi. 
WANTED, Born." 


OR NEN ONLY! 











For LOST or FAILING 00D, 

t jeneral and NEKVOUS thi ATTY; 
° 7} We akness of Body and Mind, Effects 
Lf Errors or Exorsees in Oldor Young, 

obuat, a’ he Dfully Hestered. How to enlaree an 








wm 2 wiaK, UNDEVELOPED OMG ANBA YAK THU} hour 
Absolutel , gata HOMK TKEATHENT. Henefite im a day. 
— bo) Bates and Voreign Countries, Write them, 
peceriptlse y= janation and proofe malled (eraled, free. 
Asarove BRIE MEDICAL OO., BUFFALO, Ni. Y. 


A MONTH Asenta Wintel Wout sel 
ingarticlesin toe world, beamois Pree, 
Address N. A. MAK ol di tiud, Mich 





TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN, 


Anyone Knowtng a tune, either ‘*in the head,'’ as It ls called, or able to hum, whistle or sing, 
van play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC OR THE INSTHKU- 


MENTS. (op fact it insy be the fret time they have ever seen a plane or organ, yet If they know 
6 much aslo whistle or hum s tune—say ‘Way Down on the Mwanee Biver,’' lor instanve- they 
can play 1L IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on Whe plano of orgau, wilh the ae- 
sistance of thisGUIDkh THE GUIDE ehu@s how the tunes are to be played with both hande and 
in different keye Ti.us the player has the fall effect of the bass and treble eta, Lowether with the 
power of making correct and harmontous chords in accompanitnents, It must be plainly under 
stood that the Gulde will not make an aceoompliished musician without study. It will do nuthing 
of tie Kind, Whatitcandso, duo wellaud WITHOUT FALL la W enable anyone understanding 
the nature of atune or air ip music W play 60ch lLuues or alre, withoulever having opeucd au 
book, and without previously needing to know the difference between A or G, @ half-note ra 
quarter-note, @ sharp ora flat. The Gulde ts placed on the Instrument, and the player, without 
reference lo auything but what bells shown by it todo, caninatew momen's play the plee a 


curately and without the least trouble, 


Although It does not and never can sapplact rowular booke 


of study, It wlll be of Incalculable assistance Ww tbe player by ‘‘ear’’ and all others who are thelr 
own lastrucwre. By giving the student tue power to play IMMEVIATELY tweive tunes of f 
ferent character- this oumber of pleces being sent with each Gulde—the ear grows accustomed Lo 


Lhe sounds, and the fingers ased to the posiuon and touch of the weys, 


Ho, after a very Ui lie pre 


Lice with the Gulue, it wi'l be easy lo ple— out, aimost with the exll! and rapidity of the trained 
player, aoy alr or lupe Wha, may be heard or known, 


The Guide, we repeat, will pot learn bow Ww read ue Commun shee. musi Hut it will eae 
hose who cannot spend years learning an instrument, how to learn a numer of ines without 
EITHER PRFVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OR STUDY. A child tf itean say ita A, B, Cosantdknowee 
taone—say ‘The Bweet Bye and Bye'' -cao olay it, after a few attempts, quite weil There are 
many who would ike to be able to dotuls, for thelr own and the amusement of others, and Ww such 
we commend Tbe Gulde as BOUND TU LM) for Wuem ALL WE SAY Ile cheapie and use 
ness, Moreover, Would Imake ila Very gould present lu give & pereon, @ ery ig a 
Christmas, Almvustevery Lome in the land bases plany,orgs melo , where ‘ h wore 
than one of the family can play. With thisQ@ulde in the house everyhely can make more tr lees 
goo! use of their inetruments 

The Gulde will be sent to any address, ali postage paid, vp receipto! FIFTY CEN IS ousl- 
age stamps, “* lakea, b See Ven Saare CS youk, Coplalulng the worden musicfuc io 
popular tung il be ben th The Gulde, 


THE GUIDE. MUSIC CO., 


726 SANSOM ST 


PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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Latest Fashieon Phases. 





In Paris bonnets are no longer crownless 
masses of tulle and flowers, but the crown 
ia a nest of buds, blossoms or bicoms of 
apple blomwom redolent of summer fantasy 
or overiaden with hawthorn, Summer and 
Fall teabions are the most interesting of 
the seasons—-they are so suggestive, never 
overdrawn, leaving something to be imag- 
ined. The new bonnets aré filed in crowns 
with shirred silk, crepe or fowera | saw 
un artist's conception carried out by a Kue 
de la Palx modiste, It was of black tulle, 
with the front in @ point of transparent |ace 
and in each point was embroidered « pure 
diamond threaded design. 

Il eaw a white foulard silk with heads of 
horses embroidered in hair threads of most 
natural brown tints, intended for a robe to 
be worn on that day. 

Hate and bonnets sre of horsebair in 
oookade shape, Some are filled with pansies 
and talips,otbers are like upturned basket. 
fala of rosea, Fanoy a biack tuile bonnet 
plain in front,tbe orown oor posed of bi ush- 
ing pink roses, the strings of watered pink 
tulle, which ta, as you will perosive a nov- 
city. Large palinetio shaped bats have bor- 
ders in the rim of yellow button roses and 
strings of tulle, 

To be perfectly attired daring the month 
of June, wear black lace over yellow moire 
and done bieck lace bonnet orushed in 
yellow roses, The new mabogany tints of 
red used in robes are loud, but I counted 
seven shades of red worn in summer cos 
tumes,and giancing up and down tie 
Champs Elysees, upon either aide, I was 
struck by the picturesque appearance of 
sleeves to dresses, There were biue ve!- 
vet ones to stoue oolored robes and red 
ones to black, mounted upon the shoulders 
with round rufie, I think no dreams had 
sieeves of the same material, and biac« 
silk robes were in half-mourning, judging 
from the violet sleeves which were worn 
with each robe, Fashion admits of a pair 
of deep carnation red sleeves being applied 
to a dreas of any color, 

An eocoentricity ie admissible in sleeves 
this season, I have seen a gray cheviot 
costume furnished with sleeves of deep 
scarlet velvet, ora lilac dress with pink 
sieeves and a yellow nun’s veiling finished 
off with baggy red silk sleeves, regular 
scariet letter bag affairs, attracting atien- 
tion of every passer by. Bright neok rib- 
bons are worn to high collars, Little man- 


-tles are gatbered and pleated or draped on 


shoulder pieces, or are bunched up wita 
bows of ribbon and jete, but few black 
mantels are worn, They are of maize, tan, 
mauve and gray tints, Oashmere of all the 
delicate tints isin vogue. Visites are left 
to old ladies;young ladies want everything 
dressy, plnoked and flofied. Jackets are re. 
served for morning dresses. Oorselets fit 
tightly from the waist to the arm pits and 
are generally of bright tinted velvet. Par- 
aaols are of every tint of the ralnbow, cheok- 
ed and striped, and are not pretty, Speak. 
ing of corseleta, | have justseen a biack 
slik robe finished off with a gold oorselet, 
and handsome it was. 

Short waists are coming in favor, worn 
with immense wide sstin sashes. Hal 
Poudres have introdaced Louis X V stylee, 
which, you know, mean full paniers and 
akirte festooned with pale roses, I sawa 
yellow satin dress worked in fine jets, to 
represent in form and color the wild straw- 
berries found at thie time in St, Cloud for. 
est, Peasantand artist slone understand 
gathering these tiny, sweet scented favor- 
ites, They are tbe mode. I have seen the 
natural strawberry vine worn over biack 
lace dresses most effectively in the evening 
at some ball, which had been gathered in 
the morning while the dew staided the tan 
colored siipper and darker shade of silk 
stocking which was worn; and,by the way, 
let me tell you, black stockings and biack 
g\oves are out of date—subatituted by yel- 
low ones, If you bave any thread iace in 
your drawer, take it out and open upa 
seam in your hose and eet it in over the 
instep. It may look theatrical, but is not 
ail the world e stage? and do not the small 
things of life form the proper additions to 
the tollette that help to bring out the grand 
effect sought by every fashion votary? The 
first empire style of robe came out in this 
Kepublican form of government, and the 
wives of winisters are dressed as in days of 
kings and queens and cater tothe epoch. 
A freak, and crasy {it la, too, of banging to 
the veil to the back of the bat and letting 
it touch the hem of the dreas in the back, is 
just introduced, for being made of net 
it blows away unless tacked around the 
neck five or six times, Poppies and guel 
der rosea, not forgetting coronets of forget- 
ine- note, form head pieces for bonnets for 
theatre wear, 

The bat which is to go with a heliotrope 
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dress is all in heliotrope silk muslin, of the 
same pinkish tone as the dress, with « 
little green introduced of the shade of the 
chenslile embroidery. A garland of the 
abaded byacinths surrounds the crown. 
The sunsbade, large and dome sbeped,is in 
heliotrope ottoman, like the dress, edged 
with frills of silk muslin in green and hell- 
otrope, and with clusters of hyacinths at 
the ferale 

A tea gown is almost a necessity to the 
average woman, and she can make it cost 
about whet she pleases, Here isa new and 
very beautiful one of old rose India silk 
trained, It has open, square out Spanish 
sleeves, edged with Velasquez lace. Here 
is another which will figurein ome of the 
nandsomest Newport cottages. Itisa Wat- 
teau gown ofa soft white wool, scattered 
with rosebuds, made with the pleat trom 
becween the shoulders at the back and 
gathered fujion the hips into the short 
bodice, with its pale blue silk chemisette 
edged with lace and iw elbow sleeves, The 
pettiooat is of the same light biue ailk, and 
#0 are the satin slippers, 

The first dress io be thought of in plan- 
ning ® summer resort wardrobe is the 
walking-gown, There are women who pro. 
vide themselves with twenty and change 
two or three times a day, but a woman of 
modest tastes can get on well enough with 
two, and many prefer © bave only one, 
but get that from a good tailor. A tallor- 
made walking gown costs from $70 to $130, 
All the light shades of the suede-gray, 
brown and green serges, homespuns and 
oame!’s-hairs are good and oan be made up 
becomingly at little expense if a jacket be 
had to mated, lined with some bright, con- 
trasting color, say red against black, or 
pale gold with olive or fawn. The tartans 
are still fasbionable. 

For wear with the walking gown one 
must not choose a big flower hat, piotur- 
evque and becoming though it be at a lawn 
party, but a little toque or turban; say a 
brown straw with trimmings of ribbon 
wool, The parasol, too, must be a simple 
one, with well-arched top, medium length 
bandile and no furbelows unless a sash of 
turtan silk. 

The average young woman wants a ten- 
nis gown. ifshe ia only moderately ath- 
letic she may get on witb one dress for an 
occasional afternoon with the racquet or on 
the water, Such a dress, suitable for eith- 
er tennis or yachting or any formal out-of. 
door occasion, may have an underskirt of 
a delicate green wool with a tiny figure in 
Cream and a biouse waist of cream, with 
sleeves puffed at tae shoulders, If she is 
an indefatigable player or spends much 
time boating, and wants exercise dreases 
for downright service, they may be more 
oarefully differentiated. A yachting dress 
to stand fog or the splashing of foam-cap- 
ped waves must be made of a good sarge, 
and may be dark-bluein color, the round 
skirt circled with lines of gold, The waist 
may be a blouse of white washing-silk,con- 
tined by a belt, the clasp of which is a gold 
oar, The hat may bea soft blue felt about 
which is a gold cord, or a regular yachting 
cap, Ora white glaced hat, With such a 
suitsbould goa natty blue serge jacket 
lined with gold colored silk anda pair of 
low out tan shoes. A tailor won’t provide 
such an outht short of $100, but an ingen- 
ious woman with the help of a good dress- 
meker may smile at such figures, 

An ingenious woman will take the skirt 
of such a yachting dress, and on that basis 
construct suite enough fora whole cruise, 
lustead of the silk blouse she will wear 
with it sometimes a serge waistcoat with 
brass buttons, under that a linen shirt and 
over it a brass buttoned reefer. She will 
see that there is variety in ber biue and 
white and gold silk scaris to be knotted 
into four-in-hand ties, and she will have an 
Eton jacket, very probably, of white duck 
tor odd ocoasions, 


Udds and Ends. 
ON A VABIBTY OF MATTERS, 

Plum Cake,—If plum cake is steamed for 
three hours and then baked for one hour, 
it will be found better than when baked in 
the ordinary way. 

Gooseberry Sauce, — Boil one pint of 
gooseberries till tender; rub through 
sieve, after the water has been drained off, 
and to halfa pint of pulp put a winegiass. 
ful of sorrel or tpinach jaice, half an ounce 
of butter, a pinch of sugar, nutmeg, pepper 
and salt. Serve hot, 

Fish.—It le better steam fieh than to 
bot! Tt. Oysters are delicious when cooked 
in this way. Drain, then iayon a plate 
and steam for about ten minutes until they 
look white and plump. Use the liquor for 
® drewming after beating and mixing with 
an equal quantity of milk or cream, the 
liquid being thickened witha little corn- 


finnr 
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Parsley pie.—Waab and pick ss much 
parsley as, when chopped, will fills mod- 
erate sized pie diab; take one pound of 
lawb ribs,obop tbem into smal! pleces,and 
mix with the parsiey in the dish; season 
with pepper and salt, nearly fill the dish 
with sator, cover with a good dripping 
crust, and bake one bour and a quarter, 

Dutch apple pudding.—Pare some applies 
and cat juto fine siices, first removing the 
core; place a layer at the bottom of a dish, 
and strew over it sugar, currants and grat- 
ed lemon rind; add some of the lemon !n 
thin slices, then miore apples, currants, 
chopped candied peel, sugar, etc, aatil 
the dish is full. (rate over a little nutmeg 
cover with a good paste and bake. 

Care of plants,—The leaves of plants 
shouid be kept free from dust; hence fre- 
quent washings are absolutely essential, 
although, when watering never wet the 
flowers of the plant nor allow drops of 
water to stand onthe leaves in the sun- 
shine, Never allow water to stand in the 
saucers of the pots unless the plants are 
semi-aquatic. Watering is at least two 
fold, It supplies to plants food or elomen!s 
to fertility contained in itself, and converts 
tbe plant food or nourishment of the soil 
into a liquid form so that it may be absorb- 
ed by the roots, The roots of a plant must 
be kept molat. 

Apple cheese,—Pulpany amount of ap- 
pies, and to every pound of pulp add a 
pound of powdered sugar, the grated rind 
and juice of four smal! lemons, and four 
well beaten eggs. When the ingredients 
are well mixed, put them into a stewpan in 
which batter is melted in the proportion of 
one ounce to every pound of mixture, 
Stir it over a moderate fire until all the 
butter js thoroughly ebsorbed, then pour 
into pots or moulds, Lf tied down like jam 
and kept in a dry but not hot piace, it will 
keep for many weeks, e 

Potato Salad.—T bree good sized potatoes 
cold, one teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoon- 
fal black pepper, five tablespoonfuls of 
olive oll, two tabiespoonfuls of vinegar,one 
good sized onion, tbree or four eprigs of 
parsley. Pattbesalt and pepper into a 
bowl, and gradually add the oil; stir antil 
the salt is thoroughly dissolved; gradually 
add the vinegar, stirring all the while, 
Onbop the onion fine. Cut the potatoes into 
thin slices. mix them csrefully with the 
onion, then add the dressing, and turn 
them upside down without breaking the 
potatoes Dish and stand away in a ocold 
place for an hour or two, Sprinkle wiih 
parsley, cbopped fine, 

Non-poisonous Fly Paper.—A non- 
poisonous fiy paper is made by pouring half 
a gallon of water over one pound of quaesia 
wood, allowing it to stand over night, and 
then boiling the strained fluid down to one 
quart. The wood must be again boiled wiih 
one quart of water until one pint remains, 
when the two infusions are mixed togetber 
and from one-half to tbree.quarters of a 
pound of sugar dissolved in it, The paper 
is now passed through this fluid, drained, 
and hung up to dry. Blotting paper of 
any color may be used, anda small plece 
of it thus prepared, placed in water in a 
saucer, will prove a very effective destroy- 
erof the pests. Persian insect powder, 
blown into the air by means of an insect- 
powder gun, Will quicaly rid a room of 
files, and is a good remedy for the removal 
of cockroseches and ants, 

Plum Pudding.—One pound ot raisins, 
one pound of suet chopped fine, tbree- 
quarters pound of stale bread crumbs, one 
one-quarter pound of brown sugar, grated 
rind of one lemon, one-quarter pound of 
flour, one pound of curranis, one-baif of a 
nutmeg grated, five eggs one-half pint of 
orange juice, one-half pound of minced 
candied orange peel. Clean, wash, and 
dry the currants, stone the raisins; mix all 
dry ingredients weil together, beat the eggs 
add tothem the orange juice, then pour 
them over the dry ingredients, and mix- 
thoroughly. Pack into greased smal! ket- 
ties or moulds (this will make about six 
pounds, ) and boil for six hours at the time 
of making, and six pours when wanted for 
use. 

Vegetable Puree.—Put one ounce of suet 
into a frying pan; cut into it one small 
onion, one carrot, a potato and turnip; stir 
until all the vegetables are slightly drown- 
ed, then turn them iutoa soup-ketttle; add 
two tablespoonfuls of rice, a little celery 
seed, and two quarts of cold water; simmer 
gently one hour, then press the whole 
through a very fine sieve, Keturn to the 
soup kettie, addtwo level tablespoonfuls 
of corm four moistened in a little cold 
water, stir continually until it boils, add a 
palatable seasoning of salt and pepper, and 
serve. This soup should be just about the 
consistency of cresm. I’, aftr you have 
| Hulshed the boiling, {t suould appear too 
I thick, add a little not water, 








Contidential (orrespeudents. 


THeo.—By “ounsol#”’ in Enylanuit we are 
to understand ‘‘Cousolidaved sanuities.’’ A form 
oflavestment. 

NaTALig.—There is no impropriety in 
accepting a present of a book from a gentieman wit), 
whom you are on Intimate terms Of friendship, 


L. N. B—A telr cologne is made wit), 
half an ounce of lavender, two drachme of vil of roge- 
mary, one ands haif ounces of essence of lemon, 
twenty-four drops of oll of cinnamon, and one galion 
of alcobol, 

Cc, E. W.—You are not doing wrong in 
marrying bim; if people married only their first love 
in ali cases or remained single, the percentage of oju 
bachelorsand old maids among the population wou'y 
be uncomfortably large. 


E. G. E.—Baoanas are picked when un. 
ripe, and generally ripen bere, and consequently are 
not as juicy as they are home in their native clime. 
Wedonot think they would be good preserved or 
cooked under the circumstances, 


PaInTING.—Cata raw potato in two, and 
gently rub the smooth inside over the painting. 4 
little white froth will be produced, which you can 
carefully sponge of with clean water. and use the 
other halfofthe potatoin the same way as before, 
This will remove old dust and fly marks, etc,, 


BasHFUL.—Thbere is no harm in your 
singing any more than the young birds attempting 
to do so, or the young cocks tocrow, however hoarsely, 
What would be Injurtous is a regular course of train- 
ing of the voice by a master, which should only be- 
gin, and very carefully too, when infancy is Riving 
place to waturity. 


PERPLBEXITY.—There is no question of 
delicacy in the matter; and we always feel very 
strongiy about such cases. The man haé noright to 
amuse himself in your company unless he means 
fairly. The flirts who contrive to entangle a gir! so 
that no other man caresto pay bis addresses to the 
*‘cast-off’’ are merely social pests, Throw sentiment. 
aside, waste no more of your vouth, and let him 
know (that unless he can speak bis mind like a map 
he bad better keep himself to himself, 


E. P, P.—Give the boy tools, and et him 
find out for himeeif whether he hasany mechanica! 
taste or not. Do not discourace him, as parents are 
apt tod, by saying, ‘‘Uh, it isofno use for you to 
try todoanytbing with toole! I never had any taste 
that way, andof course you have not.'’ Ifa boy 
finds he can makeafew articles with hir band, it 
tends to make him rely on himceif; anu the planning 
that is necessary forthe execution of the work isa 
diecipiiae and an education of great value to him, 


U, H. R.—The Cher kee Nation inhabit 
the northeast portion of the Indian Territory. The 
tribe was once a very powerful one, living in the 
southern part of the VUalted States, in what is now 
Georgia and the Carolinas, They are aborigines— 
one of the most intelligent and civilized of the Indian 
tribes. They bave a government among themselves, 
which is subervient to that of the Unitea States It 
consists of a council, not a legislative assembly. The 
cbhiefis elected by the people, and different tribes 
elect for different periods, 


DESPAIRING.—We should advise you 
not to wash your hair too much; a good brushing in 
the moroing Iie far better than so much wetting. lse 
a brush that will go well through the hair and get to 
the skin of the head, and be very careful not to 
adopta tight method of hair dressing; plait it as 
loosely as youcan, and avold many hairpins, and 
above all do not heat your head with false hair either 
in plaits or fringes, Perhaps your general health is 
out of order; the hair is much affected by the health, 
Usecold baths, and take plenty of exercise in tne 
fresh alr. 

ANnxious.—Do not let the habit grow 
upon you; insomnia when once it really takes hold of 
anyone is most difficuitto cure, Get as much open 
alr exercise as youcan, and goto bed ata regular 
hour. Make up your mind to sieep, and after a time 
you will beable todo it, Put all thoughts ofthe 
daily work and life away as soon as you get Into bed; 
itisa difficult thing to do, but it can be done, Do 
not go to bed on an empty stomach; a moderate sup- 
per conduces toa good night's rest, and insomnia 
frequentiv arises from want of food, the sufferer per- 
haps not feeling hungry, only tired and restless, 


OG. W. C.—Maria Felicia Malibran, the 
renowned opera singer, visited New York in 1825, In 
November of that year she appeared atthe Park 
Theatre in that city, and was enthusiastically re- 
ceived, She married an elderly French merchant of 
the place (Eugene Malibran) and subsequently De 
Berlot, the celebrated violinist. She was the eldest 
daughter of Manuel Garcia, who was an instructor as 
wellassinger. She commenced her musical studies 
at nine years ofage, and made her deput in operala 
London in her seventeenth year, Sbe was born in 
Paris, March 24, 1808, and died in Manchester, Sept. 
2, 18%. 

MARIE S.— You may read Laila Rookh 
withoutany barm. Moore is essentially an amorous 
poet; that ts, he constantly refers to love, and some- 
times in an effeminate way which will surely hurta 
pure mind; but he does not dothisin Lalla Rookh, 
andthe imagery, echolarship, and poetry are very 
beautiful. Itis absurd to condemn a book because 
**‘love’’ is mentioned in it, like they do songs at 
ladies’ schools. What we want is to make love 
strong, boly, pure. Women are just as bad as men, 
and goon smirking and ogling at a fearful rate. 
When you have left off that, yon may fall in love as 
fast as you like; and one of the best occupations in 
life, surely one of the sweetest, is the cultivation of 
a good, hunest, wholesome passion tor a good gir! or 
man. Whenan angelisin the house allis rixht; 
nothing bad approaches it. It 1s only when the house 
isempty, swept clean, and garnished, that the seven 
devils come in. 

STUDENT.— This correspondent pats us 
through quite a catechism concerning ancient peo- 
ples, ‘‘Who are the Gothe?’’ he asks; ‘‘who the 
Saracens, the Huns, the Franke?'? The word 5ara- 
cen méans Oriental, Eastern, from Svarka, the sun, 
torise, A Saracen isan Arabian Musselman, pro- 
pagator ofthe Mahommedan faith. The Goths are 
an ancient tribe of Asiatic origin, who invaded and 
helped to overthrow the Roman Empire, They were 
ignorant barbarians, and destroyed all libraries and 
works ofart, bence all worthless destroyers are 
cailed Goths. The Vandals were another barbarous 


tribe, Tne Huns were first mentioned by the Calnese 
in the third ceutury befure .Corist—under one of the 
Scythians, who conquered Pannonia, and gave it 
its present name of Hungary. The Franks were one 


of the German tribes inbabiting Franconis, ¥ 
. ered Ga > 


the illu century overran and 
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establishe he K gdom of Fra é ppe . 


























